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i are very 

much alive in Oklahoma , at the Oklahoma 
Foil Arts Institutes at Quart? Mountain. 

The setting is a remote and mystical lakeside 
retreat: the legendary site 0/ Kiowa ceremonial 
grounds, The land seems infused with Native 
Spin! — and horn for breaking creative ground. 



1993 Folk Akb Institute 

OCTOBER7-10 

AMERICAN INDIAN FINGERWEAVING 
Josfphmf Wtipp, Lawton 

CHEROKEE BASKETWEAVING 
Anna Rardi/jfr, Ttililrtjunh 

5ILVERWQRKOFTHE GREAT LAKES TRIBES 

Don StTonJtnr. A'nv PhiladeJpliid, Ohio 

COWBOY POETRY 
Rod McQufirv, Rn^v Valiev, Nevada 

AMERICAN FOLK DANCING: CLOGGING 
Jfllm Lilly, Elkins, West Virginia 


Oil & Gas 

Refining & Marketing 
Coal 

Chemicals 


Oxiai OMA Am% KsmurE 


This year, adults from all walks of life will 
attend an extraordinary Folk Arts institute. 
They’ll share a weekend working with five of the 
nations; most outstanding/olk artists. Learning 
from tradition bearers — people who have 
mastered arts passed down through generations. 
People whose talents today are very rare. 

The Folk Arts Institute is a magical mixture 
history and discoveiy. Yet it is but one facet of 
’ organisation known as the Oklahoma 
Arts Institute. And Oklahoma is richer for it. 


pa Bov istsr 

Oklahoma Cilv, OK 73154 
405-842-1)890 


Positive [nena 
lightens Ihe load. 



Jsiettet Weft Smtj tm$ Mmity 
»SmeHUtatssx.i:s^ 

able energy source for Oklahoma. 

1 lomeowners statewide have helped by hav- 
ing over 76,000 OG&E home energy audits 
conducted (the AW/XRD program) and over 
129,000 efficiency-boosting PEAKS devices 
installed to date. These and other efforts are 
now saving enough electricity to serve a city 
twice the size of Norman. 


Think about Norman s electrical demands ■ 
and then, double them. There are over 190 
square miles of homes, schools and busi- 
nesses. Street lights, shopping malls and 
brightly lighted restaurants. 

Given the value placed on today s energy re- 
sources, we can all take pride in these savings. 
And to improve on them, just make sure 
your home is energy-efficient, and your cen- 
tral air conditioner has a PEAKS device. 

With your help, well conserve even more. That 
is the power of Positive Energy. 



OG&E* 



ELECTRIC SERVICE 


AKTSS’CRATTB MUTUAL, INC. 



Authentic works in wood, 
clay, feathers and beads. 

Fine basketry, ceremonial 
masks, jewelry, finger- 
weaving, dolls, and more. 

All handmade by Cherokee 
artists and crafters and available 
through Qualla, America's most 
outstanding Indian-owned and 
operated arts and crafts 
co-operative. 

Send $2.00 for our 16 page, 
full color catalog of over one 
hundred authentic items. 



Write: Qualla Catalog 
PO Box 310 

Cherokee, North Carolina 
28719 

704497-3103 
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INDIAN MARKET 16 

With a bij gger Native American population than any other state, you'd think Okla- 
homa would have some of the finest examples of Indian artistry to be found any- 
where. And you'd be right. Here, examples of beadwork, shawls, dance belts, baskets, 
books, music, and more — and where to find them. Photographs by Dennis J* Holm 

THE LAST WARRIOR 30 

Gcronimo, the fierce Apache chief of the most elusive band the U,S, Cavalry ever 
pursued, spent his last years in exile at Fort Sill, filled with douht. By David Roberts 

BRINGING BACK THE BONES 38 

The cruel policies of nineteenth -century anthropologists have left contemporary 
museums filled w ith the remains of thousands of Native Americans. Today, curators 
and administrators work feverishly to cry and bury the past. By Burkhard Bilger 

RED POWER: WHO'S WHO IN INDIAN COUNTRY 4S 

A gallery of Oklahoma Native Americans who make a difference. By Jeanne Af. Devlin , 
photographs by David Fitzgerald 

TREADING ON SACRED GRO UND 56 

When her tribal government voted to accept a grant to study putting nuclear waste on 
Sac and Fox land, Grace Thorpe rallied the grass-roots opposition. Now she works to 
do the same throughout Indian Country. By Barbara Palmer \ photographs by Dave 
Crenshaw 

HEALING FROM THE EARTH 62 

The Native American's knowledge of healing plants and herbs helped stock out 
pharmacies in the first place. Now, many Native Americans arc going back to their 
roots. By Maura McDermott* illustrations by Jacque Collins Young 
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ONE ON ONE 8 

LETTERS 15 

ACROSS THE RANGE 19 


TRAVEL PLANNER 

Inside Red Earth 72 

CALENDAR 79 


May-June 1993 


COVER: Ponca traditional dancer, Theodore White. Photographer Dave Crenshaw, who 
frequently photographs powwows in Oklahoma, says summer powwow scenes such as this 
one are common, and both Old Glory and patriotism arc in good supply at such gatherings. 
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Self Service Gas 
Convenience Store 
Deli Sandwiches 
C.B. Radios & Equipment 
Diesel Fuel 

Gift Shop & Indian Crafts 
^ Showers 
■ Radar Detectors 
• Tax Exempt Cigarettes 
All Major Brands (Cigarettes 
Starting At $16,50) 

Basic Kings $8,55 
Best Value Kings $8.55 
GPC Kings $8.80 


WE ACCEPT 


OPEN 7 DAYS 24 HOURS 

(405)920-2136 

Located on Hwy. 69/75 
Gust 3 miles South of Durant) 
Durant, Oklahoma 74701 


Introduction of 
tiie Choctaw nation 
The Choctaw Nation of Okla- 
homa is an American Indian tribe 
organized pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Actof June 26, 1936; 
49.i$tat_ 1967 and is federally 
i 2 ed by the Gnited States 


theSouth Canadian, Canadian and 
Arkansas Rivers- The western 
boundary generally follows a line 
slightly west of Durant due north to 
the South Canadian River- 
Economic ventures of the tribe 
include bingo, Arrowhead Hotel 
and Resort, Travel Plaza and Smoke 


merit thftxjgh the Secretary J Shop, Choctaw Finishing Com- 
f the Interion H pany< a nursing home, as well as 


;Cho&av 


in Durant, Canadian and 
fioma encomj^sa"^^ TuSS^oma. 

soyih- > ^ 1 ^ /Monies earned from these 
eaSteiri ^fner <$ the stater This ^LdJSifeinesses go directly back to 

; programs for the people and further 
economic development. This is a 
the Red River and on the north by great accomplishment considering 


the tribe's forced removal from its 
ancestral homeland was 160 years 
ago, and the tribe's current 
governmental process was only 
implemented 17 years ago. 

The tribe offers a wide range of 
services to Choctaws and other 
tribal members. The Choctaw 
Nation has contracted all erf the B1A 
programs. Services include but are 
not limited to; Education, Health, 
Social Programs and Job Training. 
By providing these services, the 
executive and legislative branches 
of the Choctaw Nation of Okla- 
homa improve the quality of life for 
Choctaws and Society at large. 





Hwy 69/75 
Durant, OK 

1-800-788-BINGO 


Hwy 69 
Canadian, OK 
1-800-322-LUCK 


With our wide variety of games, incredible payouts and glit- 
tering Las Vegas-style atmosphere, we’re talking high -stakes gaming 
like you won’t believe — all right here in Oklahoma! 

For all-day excitement, come experience our famous MILLION 
DOLLAR MEGABINGO, $25,000 Treasure Chest, $10,000 Wheel-of- 
Fortune and more, plus lottery-style instant -win "Pull Tabs” that 
pay up to $5,000. And we give away luxury cars, boats, vacations 
and lots of cold, hard cash. 

Call 1 -800- 788-BINGO today for prices, times and charter-bus 
information. You’ll have fun, and you just might win a share of the 
more than 1 6 MILLION DOLLARS we pay out each year! 



2 Full-Service Restaurants # Smoke-eaters # Cash-Pumping 
Money Machine 0 Full-Time Security 0 Plenty of Parking 
Gift Shop ^ Tax-Exempt Cigarettes # New Players Section 
$ 15 Color Monitors # Handicapped Facilities # Friendly 
Staff # Large Selection of Pull Tabs and more. 


- 









THE NATIONAL COWBOY 
HALL OF FAME 
PRESENTS THE 


8:30 a.m. - 6:00 p.m. 
MAY 29-30, 1993 

• SEE AUTHENTIC 
CHUCK WAGONS 
AND COOKS FROM 
WORKING RANCHES 

• SAMPLE GREAT FOOD 

• LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 

• LONGHORN CATTLE 
DRIVE ON SATURDAY 

Information: (405) 478-2250 

NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME 
1700 Northeast 63rd Street 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73111 


ONE ON ONE 


To Each, 
His Own 

W hen 1 joined Oklahoma Today in 
1989, one of my first conversa- 
tions about tribal culture was with a sup- 
posed “Native American expert. 1 ' Dur- 
ing the course of that far-ranging chat, the 
issue of Pan- Indian ism was raised, 
Pollyunna that I am. I hotly argued that 
Pan- Indian ism was a figment of 
someone's wishful thinking, nor unlike 
a Yankee try ing to lump Oklahoma with 
the rest of the South, when everyone 
knows darn well our 
southern roots are set 
deep in western soil 
My “expert" dis- 
agreed just as ada- § 
mantis . Tribal differ- 
ences barely exist 
anymore, he said; in 
fact, tribes are be- 
coming as homoge- 
neous as shopping 
malls — you can't tell 
one from the other. 

As proof, the “ex- 
pert" pointed at in- 
tertribal powwows, 
where, it is true, one 
can often see partici- 
pants whose own 
tribal traditions historically do not in- 
el uile p< >w \v< > w dancing. H e also v.c n >ed 
in on tribal regalia, which to everyone's 
chagrin has become increasingly difficult 
to sort by tribe. Then he noted the loss 
of fluent native speakers, and 1 was 
brought up short. 

We parted agreeing to differ, but his 
words haunted me. Goodness knows 
McDonald's has taken over the culinary 
landscape, Wal-Mart has elbowed out 
the local general store, and super high- 
ways have made scenic two- hi nets, like 
Route 66, almost anachronisms. One 
could argue that Maine was now no dif- 
ferent than West Texas; the main drag 
of Yuma, Colorado, identical to that of 


Astoria, Oregon. Why should tribes be 
any different? 

Maybe I was just being stubborn; 
maybe trihal identity wasn't all that im- 
portant. Maybe Pan-lndianism did not 
represent the potential cultural loss that 
1 associated with the word. And, maybe, 
just maybe, it was already here. 

Wrong. 

I don't know where that “expert" took 
his pulse reading, but it wasn't in Okla- 
homa, Yes, the Nineties will be a critical 
time for tribes hoping to move strongly 
into the twenty-first century, because 
many have lost much of their language 
base in the apathy (and governmental 
meddling) of past decades. But tribal 
historians, leaders, 
and activists have 
gone on the offensive; 
they have taken up 
the high-tech tools of 
modern science— 
video cameras, com- 
puters, and data 
bases— and arc using 
them to hold on to the 
k n t j w ledge o f t h e i r e 1 - 
ders, to solidify their 
ideas of tribal sover- 
eignty, and to pass 
their tribal traditions 
(and history) on to the 
next generation. 

If the Eighties saw 
a return of Native 
American pride, the Nineties seem to 
promise a blossoming of individual tribal 
identity. 

For those who harbor further doubts, 
read our story about Indian Country's 
movers and shakers on page 48 and meet 
firsthand Indian people like Robert 
White bird, aQuapaw full blood, who has 
singlchandcdly preserved Qua paw 
burial traditions, and Mike Pratt, an Os- 
age, whose efforts to help tribes hold 
onto their languages has taken him all the 
way to the halls of Congress. 

And then remember the words of Sit- 
ting B u II: "If a m a n lose san y th i n g an d 
goes back and looks carefully for it he will 
find it." — Jeanne M, Devlin 



II orate Poo/aw J photograph of Kiowa 
m ltd people itt the American Indian 
Exposition parade in Anadarko — it 
doesn't get math more individual than this. 
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- 7 -Passenger 
3,0 liter 
fuel-injected 
150- HP V-6 engine 
L 14 different 
seat/cargo space 
arrangements 
Available remote 
controls permit rear 
seat passengers to 
make radio 
selections and 
adjust heater/air 
conditioner levels. 


Introducing the all-new 
Villager. 

The Mercury Minivan. 

Driving comfort you'd expect to find only in a car. 



LINCOLN MERCURY 

OKLAHOMA CITY / TULSA / NORMAN 





HEAD TO THE FOU NTAIN 

A retreat! Surrounded by beautiful Lake Eufaula in Eastern 
Oklahoma’s Green Country. Enjoy 1 8-holes of 
challenging golf, tennis, swimming, horseback riding, 
hiking trails, planned activities for the kids and more. 

You’ll discover a strikingly modern resort hotel... rising 
five graceful stories above miles of picturesque wooded 
shoreline. Or, stay in one of our rustic cabins or uniquely 
designed treehouses. 

Head To The Fountain... discover our inland paradise... 
for family fun, business meetings or conventions. 

Call I -9 1 8-689-9 1 73 for reservations. 


FOUNTAINHEAD 

R-E-S-O-R-T H-O-T-E-L 

Located 7 miles south of 1-40 on Highway 150. Checotah. Oklahoma 
Corporate, government and group rates available. 

ChrEdren under 18 stay free in parents' room. 


Experience the Excitement! 

Witness the Beauty! 

Feel the Spirit! 

J* ^ 2 

America's premiere celebration of 
Native American Art and Culture. 

Myriad Convention Center and Plaza, 

Downtown Oklahoma City, OK Ijv 

June 11-13, 1993 i 
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"Strength of the Maker" 

By Denny Haskew 

80" x 6r Bronze 

1882 Grand Award Winner, 

Red Earth Art Competition 
Photograph: Mef Shockner 

m 
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For More Information: Red Earth, lnc. r 2100 ME 52nd, Oklahoma City, OK 7311 1 (405) 427-5228 
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CHE RQKEE ST R IP 
1 8 93 CENTENNIAL 1993 


Western Wheatland 
2-Cylinder Green and Yellow Expo 

The largest 
display of 
vintage 
2-cylinder 
John Deere 
tractors and 
equipment in 
the Southwest! 


July 29-31, Fairview, OK 


Other upcoming Fairview events: 

July 4th Ambucs 4th of July Celebration and 
Centennial Gazebo Dedication 
July 23-25 29th Annual Wrangler's Rodeo 
July 25 Main St Parade & Sidewalk Sale. 
White Rock Chili Cookoff 
Governor s Pig Roast 
For Info call (405) 227-2265 or (405) 227-2527 




RUN OF '93 
CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


September 4th 

COURTHOUSE SQUARE 


Food, 

Fun & 
Festivities 


For information: 

Aha Centennial Commission 





Cherokee Strip Centennial 

Team Roping Finals 

bi. .-N M- 


• Six classes of Team Roping 

1 Competing Ropers from more than 20 Cherokee Strip Communities 
• Antique Tractor Shoh • fCS./.W. Agri-Business Show 


C September 10 11 12 
l Crystal Beach Stad ium, W oodward 

For information: Woodward Chamber of Commerce. P 0. Box 1026. Woodward. OK 73801 (405) 256*741 1 




FOR MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL 1-800-747-2698 




The Enid-Phillifs Symphony Orchestra & Gaslight Theatre 



JULY 30, 31, & AUGUST 
: e s F n 


I N G 

Bob Everhart ■ The Bonham Review 
The Chapman Family Band and many more 


Camping Available 


Workshops in FIDDLE, MANDOLIN, DULCIMER, BANJO & GUITAR 
"J,wpricr at camp sitts ALL WEEKEND 

Tickets: Friday only$6, Saturday only- $8, 
Entire weekends 12 

IS 10 IF PURCHASED BEFORE JULY 15) 

Call (405) 254-9169 or (405) 256-2935 
or write Northwest Oklahoma Bluegrass Association 

P.O, Box 1356 Woodward t OK 73802 k 


present 

The Cherokee Strip Centennial Production d 

Oklahoma! 

fry Rulers & Hammetiiem 


Starring Rehekcih Kirtley &. Jeffrey Ambrosini 

July 22, 23, 24, 30, & 31,1993 

8:15 p.m. • Briggs Auditorium 

(Phillips University Campus, Enid, Oklahoma) 


Advance Tickets $7.00 {$9.00 after July 1) 


Mail orders to: “Oklahoma 11 Tickets, 221 N. Independence, Enid OK 7 3701 
VISA, MasterCard, and checks accepted / Mail orders must be received bv July 1 
July 30th performance signed for the hearing impaired 


si ulb Tk Killeen Cl llx 


» Then!? Ldsurv, Btrtaluit, Nttiir <*01, Ne* T.-rt.. St 



Return to Turn-of-the-Century 
charm and casual elegance in the 
heart of the Cherokee Strip. 

• Quaint arroi nodal ions appointed wiih prr-siaiuhood furnishings 

• Library Iraiuring more than 3 JMK) volumes 

• Unof-lop spa. li replaces, three suik leeks. courtyard. gu t lens, and 
even an ostrich farm 

- .Ml packages inelude loll breakfast (dinner reservations accepted) 

- Nearby aarat lions: $kxl 1 louse Museum. Glass Mountains. 

Great Sail Plains. Alabaster Caverns 

To reserve your escape to Heritage Manor, call f405) 463-2563 



EVENTS 

September 


9-1 1 Cherokee Strip Stampede PRCA Rodeo 
14-18 Cherokee Strip Centennial Celebration 
Arts & Crafts, Food, Parade and more! 

16-18 Living History Encampment 

Historical Re-creations of Cavalry , Settlers and 
Lawmen of the 1800's 

18 United States Marine Corps Drum and 
Bugle Corps and Silent Drill Team 
Concert 

For more information, call 1-800-299-2494 




FOR MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL 1-800-747-2698 






View of the majestic 
entrance hallway from 
the grand ballroom of 
the Marland Mansion 


The Marland Estate Hotel 
(^•Conference Center 

901 Monument Road, Ponca City, OK 


A rt elegant setting for small business retreats and 
weekend getaways. Retire in the intimate confer- 
ence center and hotel, or stroll through the grand halls 
of the adjacent Marland Mansion, a masterpiece of 
italian-stgle architecture built in the t920’s for the late 
millionaire oilman E.W. Marland and his wife Lydie. 


• Resort Atmosphere 

• 35 Guest Rooms 

• Meeting Facilities 

• Group Dining Facilities 

• Swimming Pool 

• Golf, Boating nearby 


For reservations, please call: 

(405) 767-0422, or toil free, 1-800-532-7559 



Catch Ponca City’s 

Pioneer Spirit! 

May-June Events 

May 1 Cherokee Strip Chili & BBG Cook-Off 

Marland Estate 

Fine Arts Festival 

Art Center 

Iris Festival 

Downtown Ponca City 

Antique Quilt Show 

Mariand Mansion 

May 8 Marland Estate Centennial Celebration 

Marland Estate 

May 14-15 Ponca City Ranch Rodeo 

Rodeo Arena 

June 25-26 “The Gift of Willie Cry” 

Original musical drama, highlighting 
the discovery of oil in Kay County 
Poncan Theatre 


For more information, call: Cherokee Strip General Store & 
Centennial Headquarters, 1st and Grand t (405) 762-1893, Ponca City 
Convention & Visitors Bureau, 5th & Grand, 1-800-475 -4400 



FOR MORE INFORMATION 
ABOUT RED CARPET COUNTRY 
CALL iSOO >747*269$ 







UALS 


TIVE 


Let Native 
America enchant 

YOU WITH ITS WEALTH OE INDIAN 

culture. Explore America's roots in 

POWWOW DRUMS AND DANCING 
— IN THE PEOPLE AND THEIR 
PAGEANTRY. FlND HISTORICAL MUSEUMS. TRIBAL 
VILLAGES AND WORLD-CUSS INDIAN ART. A UND 
OF RED ROCK CANYONS AND ANCIENT MOUNTAINS. 
ROLLING HiLLS AND WIDE BLUE WATERS. 


G. Harris , 
Sac Si Fox 


nOKLAHOMAI 

MTVE AMERICA.. 


Fora FREE vacation guide callI-800'652'6552 or write Oklahoma Tourism, P.O. Box 60789. Oklahoma City. OK 73146 





Indian Country Poster 


Printed on high-quality linen paper* 


Tti order your ftjdiut . j Country map. phase use order farm and envelope inside the back caver. 


Framed in natural wood and matted as 
shown: $95. Unframed: $10. 

Limited edition of 150 signed and 
numbered hy die art i si: $50 unframed: 
$135 framed* 


The past eiiiiies alive on this hrillhinr 
wutereolor original print of Oklahoma's 
Indian Country, circa 1865, This 
16 ”jc 25.5 JI map is one of a kind, based on 
research lor the special Native American 
issue Oklahoma Today published in May. 

It show s archeological digs* old towns* 
missions, agencies, soli (Kits, battlefields, 
forts, camps und grave sites* As a work of 
art or as a collectors item to pass down 
through the generation s-of both- 
Oklahoma Today's Indian Goti#ry map is 
a valuable addition to the state's historical 
record. Includes a siv-page brochure 
describing map locations and providing a 
bibliography to hooks on Oklahoma 
Native Americans. 





Letters 

MORE HOME TALK 

You’ve really starred something 
with A 1 vena Bieri’s examples of home 
talk (March- April, 1993}* These were 
learned from Waynoka’s old-time cow- 
boys by the kid who shined their boots 
when they came to town in the 1930s: 

Bantie. any small cowboy (from ban- 
tam rooster)* 

Bar Ditch, a passing lane for pickups 
after the dance* 

Bate bin’, what he does while she vis- 
its her folks. 

Belly Huh the Saturday night dance* 

Jelly Bean* a man in straw hat and 
white shoes. 

O’ Boy Howdy, all-purpose 
emphasizes 

O-Ki. what girls say for ‘Yes.” 

Real Far any walk longer than your 
rope. 

Sack, a paper bag. 

Slud Duck, any small cowboy when 
around women. 

Keep up the good work. 

Dennis C.B. McDaniel 
San Francisco, California 


AND SOME MORE.. 

We really enjoy Oklahoma Today es- 
pecially “How To Talk Oklahoman.” 
Being originally from Pennsylvania and 
having spent twenty years in south 
Florida before retiring in southeastern 
Oklahoma, we have had to revise our vo- 
cabulary a hit. 

We had to change our word for a small 
river from “crick” to “creek” (since the 
first is what you get in vour neck* we’re 
told). Here we have chug holes, not pot- 
holes. We used to wash windows; here 
they are winders. That is just a few, for 
we are learning still. 

W hen we left Florida in 1981, one of 
our good friends told us we had better 
learn die Oklahoma lingo* or we might 
be kicked out. Well, we must be doing 
all right, because we are still here and get- 
ting along great with even one, and we’re 
going on twelve years! 

John & Aida Hildebran 
Moyers 

MORE MARCH, PLEASE 

What a great issue (M arch-April 
1993), As always I enjoyed Joel Everett’s 
“Riding with the Rat Pack.” His writing 
is so exciting— made one want to brush 



It & msn ’ t easy to pinpoint our two itsy-bitsy 
beachcombers on the cover of the March- April 
issue , but kudos to everyone who pulled out 
that magnify wg^glcm and t tied . 


off the sand. Also Maura McDermott did 
an excellent job on “Mr* Gardening.” My 
husband was in one of Steve Dobbs’s 
early Master Gardener classes in 
Muskogee in 1983, and he was very im- 
pressed with this young man. 

The lake photography of the islands 
was beautiful but we live on Lake 
Hudson, and it is the best of all. 

Shirlee L, Pannan 
Pryor 


OOPS! 

The credit on the spectacular photo of the 
hiker on page 48 of the March- April 1993 
issue should have read Robyn AL Peten . 
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■ It's All the Little Things." 

If little ox l ms like gourmet dining, a cozy bathrobe, 
the evening paper and a Godiva ( 'hocolate tin your 
pillow before bedtime appeal to you* you deserve 
at least one nigh l at I Intel Phillips, 

Nestled in downtown Bartlesville, 1 Intel Phillips 
offers a quiet and comfortable slay with all the 
amenities* In this charming hotel, you'll find 


exquisite dining in the Georgian Room and unique 
specialties in the gift shop, 

heat yourself In all the little 
things' life has to offer at 
Hotel Phillips. Why 

not make your * 1 1 Y 

rest 1 rva t ton It >da y ? 1 1 1 1 

Call: I -800*331 -0706 

HZtJnhmtonr * Hnrlfasi ilh\ tih 7 Wm 


HOTEL 
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ART BY THE FOOT 

Cigar store Indians were 
once as ubiquitous on the 
Main Streets of western 
towns as barber shop poles. 
Now they most often grace 
eclectic living rooms or 
Indian trading posts (this 
one’s from the Cherokee 
Trading Post near Geary), In 
'Tulsa, Lyon's Indian Store, 
700 S. Main, 74119, (918) 
582-6372, still sells wooden 
Indians and totem poles 
by the foot. At a $150 a 
foot, a six-footer (with 
tax) comes in right 
under $1,000. 


IT’S ALL IN THE WEAVE 

Finger weaving is a traditional Osage 
pastime, albeit a time-consuming 
one: a single Osage dance belt can 
take two hundred woman hours. 
Unusual for the thousands of beads 
woven into (not sewn on) its six- 
foot-plus swath of fringe, the heavy 
sash goes over traditional broadcloth 
dresses and ties in the hack with the 
fringe hanging to the floor. Starting 
price? $450 and antique ones can hit 
$2,000 (this one from the Choctaw 
Indian Trading Post, 1500 N, 
Portland, Oklahoma City, OK 75107, 
is $550). Also available at the Osage 
Tribal Museum Gift Shop, 629 
Grandview, Paw hu ska, OK 74056. 


Getting the tribal 
goods: from beads to 
shawls to wooden 
Indians, where to find 
fun, authentic stuff. 


Photography by 
Dennis J. Holm 
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BIG BOOK< 

LITTLE AUTHOR 

It begun with an 
assignment to write a 
story about 
( lomanehes; three 
years (and many 
rejections) later. Why 
/) ifffafo R ottm is finally 
a book, anti McKinley 
Elementary student 
L. Michael Kcrshen of 
Norman (age 11), a 
published author 
And it gets better: 
Publisher's Weekly plans 
to feature Kershen in 
an article on children 
writing books for 
children, and Scholas- 
tic Press has put the 
tale on its recom- 
mended reading list 
for 1993-1994. 

Kershen 's book, 
illustrated by 
Cherokee Monica 
I lansen, sells for $15; 
it will be out in June. 


MUSIC 
WITHOUT 
SCORE 

Native American 
flute music is about 
as musician-driven 
as music gets; artists 
make their own 
flutes, then play— 
sans sheet music and usually 
just for their own enjoyment or 
meditation. Tapes by Oklahoma Comanche Doe 
Tate Ncvaquaya, who, in fact, has played 
Carnegie 1 bill, are sold for $10 each at most Indian 
trading posts. 


RAISING CANE 

Proof that almost anything can be 
improved with a little beading: an antique 
Choctaw beaded cane ($300) from the 
Choctaw Trading Post, 1500 N. Portland, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73107, (405) 947-2490, 


BEADED TREASURE 

The mainstay of Native American crafts, 
beads grace hatbands and buckskin dresses 
as well as key chains and tennis shoes. On 
the beading hierarchy, Czechoslovakian 
glass beads (known as Czech beads) are the 
bead of choice, but their brillancc doesn't 
come cheap: one head- — so small it requires 
the header to use a hair-thin needle — can 
cost from five cents to three dollars. And 
even a pair of earrings can use hundreds of 
beads (do the math on that one). Askew's 
Gun and Pawn, 449 W. Main, Yukon, OK 
73099, (405) 354-7587. 


DE 

RIGUEUR 
DRESSING 

In Indian 
Country, a dance 
shawl is more than 
flashy finery: it's a 
woman's ticket into the 
pc )ww f >w ci re 1 e — 
whether she goes there 
to dance, join in a 
giveaway, or simply 
fe ceh a child, Wea ring a 
shawl is considered a 
sign of respect, not 
unlike a woman donning 
a hat for church. Wichita 
dance shawl by Bea 
Poolow ($192), Choctaw 
Trading Post, 1 500 N. 
Portland, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73107,(405) 
947-2490, 


BEAUTY & THE 
BASKET 

As functional as they 
are beautiful, Chero- 
kee baskets were 
traditionally used to 
store fruits and 
vegetables — or if 
tightly woven, even 
grains. This small one 
by Cherokee Shirley 
Gerwin sells for $20 at 
Choctaw Trading Post, 
1500 N. Portland, 
Oklahoma City, OK 
73107, (405)947-2490. 
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♦ C If E R 0 K E E N A T I 0 N ♦ 


Visit The 

FINE ART GALLERY & GIFT SHOPS 

Of The Cherokee Nation 

Featuring: 

♦ Prints by Bill Babbit, Dana Tiger. S3. Burrus. 

& Marian Goodwin 

♦ Sculpture & Pottery by Bill Glass Jr.. 

Anna Mitchell, & Jane Osti 

♦ Silverwork ♦Baskets ♦Jewelry ♦Souvenirs 
and MUCH MORE! 

Cherokee Pine Art Gallery - Cherokee Square, 

Downtown Tahlequah, Oklahoma 918-458-9575 

Gift Shop Locations: 

Sallisaw, Oklahoma Tahlequah, Oklahoma 
1-40, Exit 308 HWY62S. 

918 * 775*2728 918 * 456*2793 


Call For Your FREE Full Color Arts & Crafts Catalog Brochure TODAY! 




Bill Glass - Cherokee Master Artist 



Cherokee Nation 

Bankcard ~ 


Request An Application Today! 

Write Or Call 
Cherokee Nation 
Marketing Department 
P.O.Box 948 
Tahlequah, OK 74465 

918 - 456-0671 


Everyone Can Share The Pride... 
Indian & Non-Indian Alike 


CHEROKEE NATION 

VISA CARD 


Trade Your Old Visa For A New 
Cherokee Nation Visa! 


Worldwide 
Buying Power! 


Cherokee Nation 

Visa Card 
Is For Everyone! 


rJh 
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Riding the Tornado 

In which an old man , 
a young girl, and a new bride meet 
Mother Nature face to face. 


Tt was April, 1951 or ’52, and most of western Oklahoma was 
JL under a tornado watch. North of Canton I ^ake at Daisy I attic 
Thunder’s, adults from various households had been up since 
midnight, scanning the lightning- 
whipped sky for signs of a wall 
cloud. Inside, the kids were sleep- ^ 
ing through the storm, deaf to the £ 
roar of wind and rain, which | 
sounded like a thousand cattle * 
troughs being emptied on the jjj 
ground. Following their parents’ § 
orders, however, they slept in their 
clothes this night, their shoes ready 
and waiting beside their beds. 

Frank Old Bear, Daisy’s father, 
was also in bed, though whether he 
was asleep or not was another 
question. The old man, who rode 
with Miller’s 101 Ranch in his 
youth, was raised the old way: not 
to fear the weather. Earlier that 
evening, his daughter had brought 
him dinner, and when she ex- 
plained in Cheyenne that a big 
storm was coming and they might 
have to run to the cellar. Old Bear 
made it clear with a contemptuous, 

“Ainnhhh,” that he wasn’t going 
anywhere. 

So while the Thunderbird 
circled the night’s sky — shooting 
arrows of lightning around Frank 
Old Bear’s white canvas tent — the 

old man simply wrapped up tighter on his cot. He owned a 
house a dozen feet away, but he refused to sleep in it — no 
matter how bad the weather got. Some people said this, too, 
was due to his old-time ways; others blamed it on a reoccur- 
ring noise by the stove that Old Bear had heard in the house 
late at night. His grandkids said the noise came from a field 
mouse trapped in an ash bucket by the stove, but Old Bear 
couldn’t be convinced. Certain the noise was the work of a 
mistad , or ghost. Old Bear shortly thereafter put up his army- 
issue tent. He never used the house again for anything but storage. 

Nearby, Old Bear’s grandson Belo and his wife, Agnes, were 


A 


'O / 




Tornado warning at 3 a.m. by Southern Cheyenne artist 
Merlin Little Thunder of Tulsa. 


also staying in a tent. Belo was Southern Cheyenne; Agnes was 
Northern Arapaho. They had only been married a few months, 
but they were already reenacting time-honored Cheyenne- 
Arapaho migratory patterns, traveling back and forth between 
dances and ceremonies in Oklahoma and Wyoming and stay- 
ing wherever relatives could find a place for them. 

Under normal circumstances, Agnes didn’t mind camping, 
but she wasn’t used to tornadoes like her Southern in-laws. And 
when the rain turned to hail, splattering the tent like insects, 
she found herself wishing she and her husband had stayed one 
more month in Wind River. 

In spite of her two hundred- 
plus pounds, Agnes was a quiet 
woman. I ler only eccentricity 
was the big black trunk she 
lugged everywhere. The trunk, a 
military footlocker trimmed in 
brass, was her most cherished 
possession, a symbol of stability 
in her endless wanderings. Un- 
derstandably enough, at the very 
mention of the word “tornado” 
she began to worry about its 
safety. 

When the wind soon died 
down, Agnes grew hopeful that 
the storm had passed — that is 
until Belo explained what silence 
in an Oklahoma thunderstorm 
meant. When the wind started up 
next, it was so loud it drowned 
out the thunder, and this time its 
touch felt warm, almost tropical. 
Raindrops the size of ball bear- 
ings began to pound the earth, 
and Daisy — knowing it was time 
to evacuate — stuck her head 
through the tent flap to ask for 
Belo’s help. To the west they 
could see a wall cloud approach- 
ing, dark and massive, creating a 
second horizon topped by a glowing band of red. 

Daisy’s son, George, was sent to wrestle open the heavy cellar 
door, but Daisy herself waited in the house with her kerosene 
lamps. Nobody wanted to hit the cellar a minute too soon. The 
root cellar was dug out of the earth, with earthen walls and an 
earthen floor and earthen steps. Each time someone opened 
the door, half a dozen bull snakes darted back into their dark 
holes. Field mice and bullfrogs burrowed in the steps, and no 
matter how fast you ran down, you invariably ended up at the 
bottom with a hitchhiker tangled up in a pantleg or slip. 

'Fen years down the road, during the Bay of Pigs crisis, Daisy 
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Jewelry shown actual sire. a>) 


Sterling Silver 
and Gem 
Turquoise 


Catch \ \ 
a Dream . . . 

The story of the Dream Catcher is one of 
the most beautiful in Indian mythology. 

It is believed to have originated with the 
Oneida Indians in the northeastern part 
of the U.S. 

A Dream Catcher was usually placed above 
a baby’s cradleboard. The web of the 
Dream Catcher would filter all dreams and 
let only the good dreams flow through the 
open circle. 

The Dream Catcher was kept throughout 
life and its power enhanced 
with fetishes and 
personal belongings. 

Please request catalog bv mail only SLOO 

MARY LAURA'S 

TO ORDER CALL 1-800-662-4848 

lml. oOS) 242-S502 • Toll Free FAX l-H0CM*N- j 
Visa • Mastercard • American Express I 
$*.00 Shipping & Handling / 

Mary Laura’s • P. O. Box 12615-OT / 

Albuquerque, NM 87195-0615 USA / * 


The Set for only $68 

Set includes Pendant Eaffings 

55E Dream Catcher 
barrings $48 

Pierced or Clipped 


” St *r!in s ” 



HURRY! and order a 

copy of Oklahoma Today’s 
1992 special Indian issue 
while supplies last! Only a 
handful left in stock! $5, 
shipping and postage paid. 


(For credit card orders, call (405) 521-2496, 
or 800-777-1793 outside the OKC area.) 


would look to her storm shelter for ref- 
uge from Russian airraids. Urgent broad- 
casts, translated from English to 
Cheyenne by her children, would send 
her crying to the cellar, lugging a cream 
can full of water and an armful of canned 
goods. This night, however, only a 
couple of makeshift benches and two 
iron beds with sagging mattresses filled 
the shelter. Even so, it was no easy task 
fitting fourteen people, including Agnes, 
in a room ten feet wide by twelve feet 
long. 

The children came down first. To 
speed up the process, adults grabbed 
their children two at a time — one with 
each hand. The wind was blowing so 
hard that upon their stepping outside, the 
little ones began flapping like sheets in 
the wind, their feet never touching the 
ground. 

Of all the children being evacuated 
that night, the one most attached to Old 
Bear was his granddaughter, Merle Big 
Medicine. Both of Merle’s parents were 
dead, and if not for Old Bear, the eleven- 
year-old would have spent the rest of her 
childhood at the Concho Agency Indian 
Boarding School. 

As a rule. Old Bear didn’t have much 
patience with hisgrandkids, but perhaps 
because Merle was an orphan, she was an 
exception. Old Bear allowed her to sit 
inside his tent — something usually for- 
bidden the others — and after she had 
rolled a cigarette for him, she could roll 
one for herself. Old Bear avoided chil- 
dren because they always wanted things, 
and he was notoriously tightflsted. No 
matter what kind of a grocery list Daisy 
drew up. Old Bear always returned with 
the same menu: coffee, sugar, salt, flour, 
and lard — in the smallest amounts he 
could manage. If, however, Daisy gave 
the same list to \ Icrle to give to Old Bear, 
the old man bought everything as re- 
quested (though even then, not without 
a little grumbling). 

Merle came out of the house with 
Daisy, but lightning was striking so 
quickly and in so many places that at first, 
still dazed and groggy with sleep. Merle 
thought it was mid-afternoon. She saw 
the elms doing sidebends to the ground 
and felt a terrible pressure in her ears. 
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Then the wind picked up Old Bear’s tent 
and pitched it into the air. 

“My Grandpa, my Grandpa!” 
screamed Merle, trying to wriggle out of 
Daisy’s grasp. Old Bear, still on his cot, 
pulled the covers over his head and mut- 
tered a few cusswords in the German 
he’d learned from the neighboring farmers. 

The wind 
picked up 
Old Bear's 
tent and 
pitched it 
into the air. 


Down in the cellar, people were 
pressed together like vacuum-packed 
raisins, and with Merle’s cry, the younger 
kids began to wail. They were soon 
drowned out by the storm. 

Outside, the black scorpion tail of the 
funnel cloud had touched the earth, and 
through the cellar’s flue, young and old 
alike could hear the tornado, perhaps a 
mile away, roaring out its approach. Sud- 
denly Belo, who had been busy helping 
people find places to sit, noticed that his 
wife was nowhere to be found. He was 
just about to go after her when a shadow 
loomed in the doorway. 

“My G rand pa, my Grandpa!’ cried 
Merle. 

Agnes stood with water streaming 
down her forehead, clutching the handle 
of her big black trunk. 

“You can't bring that in here,” some- 
one shouted. 

Agnes said nothing; her dark eyes star- 
ing determinedly ahead. A bolt of light- 
ning hit a nearby tree, the resounding 
crack as loud as if the tree had been 
zapped with a laser gun. The noise so 
terrified Agnes that she dropped her 
trunk where she stood, and quick as a 
flash, she was sitting in the middle of a 
bench in the farthest corner of the cellar. 

Only one holdout remained. George 
and Belo looked at each other, then took 
off running through the rain. They found 
Old Bear curled up in his cot in a fetal 
position, still clutching his blankets. The 


INDIAN 

STORE 



Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 




Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 
700 S. Main 

Tulsa, OK 74119 
(918) 582-6372 

Hours: Mon-Fri, 9:30-5:30; Sat, 9:30-5 


Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 

Moccasins " 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Downtown Store Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 

7021 S. Memorial 
(918) 250-3601 


Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:30-6 


NOW ON VHS VIDEO 



IN THEIR OWN LAND 



Hosted by Linda Cavanaugh 

Winner' of 
11 national awards 

You’ll travel into the heart of Oklahoma 
Indian Country' to witness ceremonies 
never before recorded. 

pomon of proceeds to benefit 

National Museum of the 
American Indian 
Smithsonian Institution 

Special Price 

S29. 95 

To Order Call 1-800-443-3827 


“AUGUST 12-15, 1993^7 


A Celebration of 



“QUILTS FROM EVERY ANGLE 1 ' 
LINCOLN PLAZA CONFERENCE CENTER 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLAHOMA 


OVER 400 QUILTS 

I NATIONALLY KNOWN TEACHERS 
| Gail Garber - Sharyn Craig 
Holice Turnbow - Harriet Hargrave 
Christal Carter - Kaye Wood 
Ludmila Bokov 

* SPECIAL DISPLAYS* 

| HERITAGE 

KANSAS CITY STAR BLOCKS 
FEED SACKS 

I RUSSIAN FRIENDSHIP ALBUM PROJECT 

* FASHION SHOW* 

| RUSSIAN FASHIONS 

MERCHANTS MALL 
FREE DEMONSTRATIONS 

I DRAWING FOR DONATION QUILT 

For brochure, send legal size SASE 
with 52 cents postage to: 

COQG CELEBRATION OF QUILTS 
I Box 23916 

| Oklahoma City. OK 73123 

[ CENTRAL OKLAHOMA QUILTERS GUILD. INC. 
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DODSON GALLERIES 

7660 N Western 
Oklahoma City, OK 
73116 


“Oklahoma Reflections” 
Diane Ainsworth McDonald 


30" x 38" 
oil on linen 


10:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
405-840-7887 


TENTH 

ANNIVERSARY 

SHOW 

June 11th - 30th 
1993 


r 
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“Gathering Nuts", by Jean Bales. 



An Acrylic on parchment is Wie sixth in Ms. Bales “Little women H series. The 18"x18" print is 
limited to an edition of 1,000 copies, and wilt be avail able at the opening of the Iowa Art 
Festival, June 19, 1993 . Ms, Sales will be on hand to personally sign your print on opening 
day. The pra-pubtished price of “ Gathering Nuts * is $45.00 for orders received prior to June 
18, 1993, thereafter the price wifi be 500.00. Dealer inquires are invited. 


BAH-KHO- l E GALLERY 

THE IOWA TRIBE OF OKLAHOMA PROUDLY AN- 
NOUNCES ITS SECOND ANNUAL IOWA ART FESTIVAL 

JUNE 18. 19. 20 

BAH-KHO-JE GALLERY 
201 EAST MAIN, COYLE. OKLAHOMA 

PAINTINGS, PRINTS. 

SCULPTURE, SJLVERWORK. 

AND POTTERY BY AMERICA'S 
LEADING INDIAN ARTISTS 

FEATURED ARTISTS INCLUDE: 

JEAN BALES A.). SPRINGER 

AUSTIN REAL RIDER MARS BIGGOOSE 

RUBEN KENT JANE MAULDIN 

BIGSOLDIERWOOD RUTH IE BLALOCK JONES 
LARRY HOOD ENOCH TELLY' HANEY 
IACKS0N NARCOMEY LEV! MURRAY 

DAN MURRAY FRANCIS GRANT 

FERNANDO PADILLA BRUCE CAESAR 

CONNIE JENKINS KETC H ESH AWNO 

JEWELRY, CRAFTS, 

ART SUPPLIES AND MORE 
LIVE DEMONSTRATIONS 


(LOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CALL THL GALLERY AT 14051 4M 3I0II 
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ACROSS THE RANGE 


old man fought and kicked and swore as 
George and Belo picked him up, casting 
about for any excuse that might win his 
release. 

“My moccasins, my moccasins!” he 
yelled. 

“To hell with your damn moccasins!” 
said Belo. 

They reached the cellar, pulling the 
door shut behind them just as the tornado 
bore down upon them. Gripping the 
chain with all their might, George and 
Belo hung on as the tornado roared by 
above. As it crossed, they imagined not a 
train, but the stampeding hooves of some 
great, primordial buffalo herd passing 
over their heads. 

— Julie Pearson, 
as told by Merle Big Medicine 


The Indian Taco's 
Fust Stand 


I f you’re from central Oklahoma and 
you’ve eaten an Indian taco at a festi- 
val, there is a better than average chance 
it was made by Adna Brown, one-third of 
the Brown Indian Taco empire. It is an 
empire that consists of only the three 
Browns (Adna; her husband, Charles, Sr., 
a full-blood Choctaw; and their son, 
Darrell) and two trailers, but with them, 
they have traveled as far east as Pennsyl- 
vania selling their chili-topped fry bread 
concoctions. 

In Oklahoma, you can count on find- 
ing the Browns at the Oklahoma City Arts 
Festival in April, at Red Earth in June, 



It's all in the bread. Indian Tacos start with a 
base of fry bread \ the more tender the better. 


In The Heart Of Downtown Elk City 


Judy’s Jiomt Fierce 



Interior design by Judy Eden 
Contemporary-Traditional-Native American-Ranch 


¥ 

¥ 

¥ 


Antique & Decorative 
Furnishings 

Unique & Distinctive 
Accessories 

Designer Fabrics, 

Wall coverings. Treatments, 
Carpet & Upholstery 


1 - 800 - 466-1126 

With Judy, the decorating possibilities are endless. 
Call 405-225-1 100 to set up a consultation or come 
by NON. Main in Elk City, Oklahoma. 




Traditional 
Handcrafted 
Quality 


Keepsake 

Candles® 


"‘We ff tal(e you Sadi!" 

Candle Factory & Country Store 


Molded from authentic heirloom 
glassware, handcrafted Keepsake 
Candles* are available in over ISO 
styles in 20 colors. Visit our world- 
renown Factory and Country Store 
for a unique shopping experience 
(complete with factory tours), or 
send $2.00 for full color catalogue, 
and we ll take $2.00 off your first 
purchase! 


2 Miles West of Bartlesville 
Off Hwy. 60 North 
/in Mile at our Sign 

918-336-0351 
FAX 918-336-0157 


“EXPLORING INDIAN 
TERRITORY ” CONFERENCE 
June 26-29 


Sponsored by 

The Center for Tribal Studies 
Northeastern State University 
Tahlequah, Oklahoma 

w rot 4i. oppokm \rtv i MYKitsm 


Spend four fun-filled days 
exploring Cherokee Indian 
culture, history, and tradition. 

For registration information 
call (918) 456-5511, Ext. 4350 
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A FAMILY WEEKEND RETREAT 
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GUARANTEED 

SUPER 

JACKPOTS 

Weekdays — $500 

Weekends — $ 1 000 

— 

Fri. thru Sun. 

4 Levels of Bingo 

PONCA 

TRIBAL 

BINGO 

-k Now Open 

5 Days a Week! 

ik Tribal Owned & 
Operated 

5 1/2 Mi. S. of Ponca City on Hwy 77 
Please call ( 405)765-0040 l, 
or 1-800-773-0330 


A Celebration of the Art & Dance of Kites 
at A rd more, Ok I a ho ma ' s 
tnL Regional Park 

May 22 & 23 

A*^Wmdsong 


MITB - PB9TIVAI ♦ Come tiring or make 
iMSwtr«o a kite and tel kite 1 rain- 


F 


era help you catch the 
wind 4 Try your ha ndm\ flying with 
music ter fun 4- Enjoy welching 
Competitions i n Ballet A Fig hter Kites +■ T aKe i n t he 
visual artist a ky gallery -bpius games 4 nature crafts 
4- kitemaking 4- wind garden & poetry walk 4- 
storytelling for all ages 4 Guest Artist Charlie Sotich 
for more information contact' 

So. OK Arts & Humanities Council 
P0 Bon 1 624 . Ardmore, OK 73402 * 405^26-7526 or 405^26-0205 

nt.fi*Vr- By Ota'ioru Staid Ant * *.1.1 Lootf Fn#n* 
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FORT RENO 

CHEYENNE & ARAPAHO TRIBES 
OF OKLAHOMA 
PO BOX 3S 

CONCHO, OKLAHOMA 73022 


and at the: Oklahoma State Fair in late summer Mrs. Brown isn't sure how many tacos 
they sell from their tent at the week-long arts festival in April, but fourteen people 
help turn out tacos non-stop from 1 1 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily. “J list look in there, and you 
can see how busy we are/' 

liven after eighteen years of business, Adna still finds herself explaining what goes 
into an Indian taco. In the Browns’ version, it is a piece of golden fry bread— about 
six inches in diameter — covered with chili and topped with onions, cheese, lettuce, 
and the Brown’s special taco sauce. That description hardly does an Indian taco jus- 
tice: the mixture of the crisp fry bread, spicy chili, crunchy lettuce, and sharp cheese 
combines the virtues of a plate of nachos and a basket of sopapillas. 

Adna was introduced to the concept nearly twenty years ago. She and her husband 
went to an Indian gathering m Washington, 1 ).(/, ro sell the jewelry the couple was 
then making and met a group of Navajo women who served them fry bread topped 
with chili. When Adna came back to Oklahoma, Carol Gardener, the wife of a Choctaw 
chief taught her how to make Choctaw' fry bread, which is softer and thicker than 
Navajo fry bread. Brown’s Indian taco was horn. 

Adna has fussed with the fry bread recipe over the years, experimenting with cook- 
ing it in different kinds of oils. She special orders the oil she uses now and starts out 
with a fresh batch each morning. But what really sets the Brown Indian taco apart, 
Adna says, is its generous portion of chili. “You’ve got to get enough on there. We 
weigh out eight ounces. Some (other taco makers) really skimp.” 

Native Americans have been making fry bread ever since Kuropeans introduced 
white flour to the Americas, says Fred Synder, the publisher of the Native Ameriain 
Directory in Tucson, Arizona. Now Indian tacos are sold at powwows and native gath- 
erings from Alaska down to south Florida, he says, 'Though basically the same, the 
method for making fry bread as well as some of the ingredients vary from region 
to region, “For as many different tribes as there are, there are that many different 
kinds of fry bread.” The Navajo, for instance, knead the bread almost as if for yeast 
bread, and then stretch and snap it. Southeastern tribes handle the dough less and 
turn out smaller, puffier pieces, ' I lie Sion x 
use buttermilk in the batter, ‘Tve 
seen them called Navajo Tacos, Apache 
Tacos... popovers,.. grease bread,” says 
Synder. In Browning, Montana, he has 
even eaten Indian Pizza — fry bread 
topped with Italian sauce, 

Synder became a little testy when I 
asked him if he knew exactly where the 
Indian taco was created. (Probably some- 
where in the Southwest, I reasoned, since the toppings arc Mexican-style.) “You’re 
being way too analytical,” he said. “That’s very non-Indian- — -the who, what, where, 
when, w hy. Native Americans accept things the way they are and live in harmonic 
balance.” 

Bea Freeland, a Delaware and a member of the Bartlesville Indian Women’s Club, 
was a little more sanguine. “1 first read about them in a magazine from New Mexico, 
in about 1984,” she says. “ The story talked about how well the Indian taco went 
over, and our club was needing to make some money. As far as my knowledge goes, 
I introduced the Indian taco in Bartlesville.” 

For the last few years, the Bartlesville women have served rhe tacos to civic groups 
and tourists to make money for scholarships for Indian students. They make their 
real money, says Freeland, at the annual Sunfest celebration in Sooner Park in 
Bartlesville (June 4-6 this year). “Our lines are always the longest.” 

In fact, as a fund raiser, Indian tacos are to the Native American community as 
pancakes are to Lion’s clubs. Not only do groups such as Freeland’s sell the tacos, 
but families sell them at tribal powwows to make money for giveaway ceremonies. 
Jaequecta McClung, dean of the business school at Cameron University and the 


"That's very 
non-Indian, 
the who, 
what, where, 
when, why." 
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Oklahoma Toda\ 





Since 1933. we’ve been turning rich, red 
Oklahoma clay into beautiful, practical din- 
nerware, artware, collectibles, sculpture and 
souvenirs. 

Microwaveable. Dishwasher safe. Ovenproof. 

Two great locations! Visit our Tulsa Gift Shop 
at The Market near Woodland Hills Mall 
68th & S. Memorial • (918) 254-7765 

(next to Service Merchandise) 


Or see it made in Sapulpa! 

Free plant tours every weekday from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Factory Outlet and Gift Shop open 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through Saturday. 
Call for Sunday and holiday hours. 

One mile north of Sapulpa on historic Route 66. 


TBANKOMA 
potti or 


BOX 788 • 2400 F 

Sapulpa, Oklahoma 74087 
818-224*6511 • 800*331 -3650 
Fax 818-227-8117 




Fun & Game 

Woolaroc Museum, Wildlife Preserve, and 
Historic Lodge. Just 12 miles Southwest of 
Bartlesville on State Highway 123. 
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Save A 
Culture That 
Could 
Save Ours. 

0 

AMERICAN INDIAN COLLEGE FUND 

1-800 -776 -FUND 

Amm'oin Indian College Fund, 21 West 68th SI. Suite 7 F, N«n York, NY 10021 13. 

Wr tcotlid like to give a special thanks to US West /brail their support. 




SHREDDED SIRLOIN BEEF, THE 
PUREST SPICES, MASA FROM 
STONE-QROUND CORM, HAND- 
WRAPPED ID REAL CORN SHUCKS. 
SHIPPED FROZEH IH A RE USABLE 
FOAM CONTAINER, 

FAST BECOMIHQ A 
TASTY TEXAS 
LEGEND, 

MO PRESERVATIVES 
VISA / MC / AE 


PEDRO'S TAMALES, inC. 
Lubbock, Texas 79452 
I -800-522-953 J 
FAX 806-745-5833 



PORTRAIT PAINTING 

Commissioning inquiries 
438 Palmer Drive, Muskogee 
{ 918 ) 682-2449 


great-granddaughter of Comanche chief 
Quanah Parker, trades her briefcase for 
flours 7 hands several times a year to help 
make and sell Indian tacos with other 
members of the Pete Coffey Mennonite 
Brethren Church in Cache* The key to 
good Indian tacos is good fry bread 
dough, says McClung, The women bring 
dough from home in five-gallon contain- 
ers, pinch off the dough, and shape it by 
hand, says McClung, "WcVegot it down 
to a science*” 

By selling Indian tacos in Lawton at 
the International Festival, the Harvest 
Festival, and the Arts for All Festival, the 
church group has raised quite a hit to- 
wards a new building with the help of a 
stockbroker who invests their earnings. 
Says MeClung: “We're going to have to 
call it Fry Bread Church.” 

Here’s Bea Freeland's fry bread 
recipe: 

2 cups of flour 

1/2 teaspoon sail 

2 tablespoons of baking powder 

I cup of milk 

Sift flour, salt, and baking powder 
together. Make a little well in die dry 
ingredients and add the milk. Mix to 
a soft dough, not too moist and not too 
stiff. If you have time, let it rest for an 
hour or so. Roll out with a rolling pin, 
and cut into four-inch ovals with a 
piz&a cutter. Pinch a hole in the 
middle. Melt shortening in a heavy 
pan. Fry bread in about three inches 
of oil until golden, turning once. 
Makes ten pieces. 

— Barbara Palmer 


The Bah-KJw-Je Gallery: 
Art on Their Grounds 

W hen an old sandstone building in 
C ]oy le came up for sale a few years 
back, Iowa tribal administrators saw a 
chance to reclaim part of the tribe's his- 
tory: Coyle had been the Iowa's tribal 
center (it even went by the name Iowa 
City) after the tribe was assigned a res- 
ervation in 1883 in the Cimarron River 
Valley. After the land runs, Coyle be 
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came a feisty tittle frontier town and 
then deflated with nearby Guthrie's loss 
of the state capital Eventually, Iowa 
headquarters moved to Perkins a few 
miles ease beyond the borders of the 
original Iowa reservation* 

Besides retrieving tribal land, the tribe 
discovered it could buy the land — and 
the historic building on it — at a bargain 
price: they successfully bid $2,500 at a 
public auction* 

Once the building was in the tribe's 
possession, tribal administrator Jim 
Wheeler began thinking again about a 
long-held conviction* If Oklahoma In- 
dian artists, particularly Iowa artists* 
were to stay home, not move to Taos, 
New Mexico, they needed more galler- 
ies in which to sell their work* And to 
truly profit, tribal artists needed a gallery 
that the tribe owned and operated itself. 

Today the building and the conviction 
have come together in Bah-Kho-je Gallery, 
where die trilic sells painting pottery, sculp- 
ture, jewelry, and beadwork — half of which 
is created by Iowa artists. (The gallery name 
is Iowa for the Grey Snow People, a tribal 
name taken from an old story) 

It took a year for the tribe to create a 
gallery in the crumbling building: Iowa 
potter Levi Murray and painter Frank 
Murray (brothers who happen to also be 
handy with hummers and saws) rebuilt 
the entire front wall put a new finish on 
the floor, and refurbished the pressed tin 
ceiling* Larry Brown made a sofa and 
chairs for the gallery 1 * anti others made 
showcases for the silverwork* crafts, and 
clothing. 

The work of Iowa artists Jean Bales, 
Daniel Murray, and Bigsold ter Wood are 



The work of Iowa and of her Native 
\ rnencan artists is found at the refurbished 
ah-Kho-Je Gallery on Main Street in Coyle . 



4 - YES! 

AmAPinain Ini 

4 
¥ 
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I want to become a Charter Member of the Mational Museum of the 
American Indian and receive all my membership's benefits, including a year's 
subscription to liatioe Peoples Magazine. I'm enclosing: 

$20 $35 $100 $ Other 

MME. 


ADDRESS. 

CITY 


_STATE_ 


ZIP 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO NMAI/Smithsonm. Amounts ouer$20are tax deductible. 
SEND TO: National Museum of the American Indian. National Campaign Office, P.O. Box 
65303. Washington. D.C. 20035. 

And Don't Forget The Aspen Celebration for the American /ndian in 
Aspen. Colorado July 9-lQ-lli 
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THE 

AMERICAN INDIAN 

HERITAGE CENTER 


WORKING FOR YOU: 


Indian AH Competition at Gilcrease 
Indian Art Invitational 
at iheTulsa Pow-wow 
Indian Art Competition at Philhrook 
Artist of the Month Program 
at Harwelden 
Quarterly Newsletter 
& Indian Events Calendar 
Indian Theater Productions 
Annual Indian Golf Tournament 
Annual Benefit Run 
Honored Eiders Program 
Literary Arts Events 
at University Center at Tulsa 
Indian Art Show 
at Amnesty International 
Southern Regional Conference 


Call for event and membership information: 

(918)585-8444 

American Indian Heritage Center. Inc. 
Harwelden, 2210 South Main 
Tulsa* OK 74114 



i 1 

FULL CIRCLE VIDEOS 

Native American Traditions on Tape 


OKLAHOMA NATIVE 
AMERICAN ARTISTS AND 
MUSICIANS 

© SONGS OF INDIAN 
TERRITORY 

© CREEK ARTIST* 

KNOKOVTEE SCOTT 

© CHEROKEE BASKETMAKING 

© OSAGE RI8BONWORK 

and just released... 

® TNTO THE CIRCLE" 

An introduction to Oklahoma 
Powwows and Celebrations 

ALL TAPES $29.95 

for home viewing, 
schools and libraries 
MasterCard/Visa accepted 

Catalogue available 

1 - 800 - 940-8849 

Full Circle Communications, Tulsa, OK 
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Sami 1*111111 1 'Vslival 


Sand Plum Alfresco Fine Art Exhibits • Gallery 
Walk • Wearable Ait Show • Special Exhibits * 
Mail Art Exhibit ■ Children's Arts & Crafts Tent 
* International Music • Sunday Dinner on the 
Grounds ■ Sand Rum Jelly • Children's Theater 

All in Historic Downtown Guthrie 

Group/fcckage discounts available for all 
ticketed performances. For information, call: 
Guthrie Chamber of Commerce: 
(405) 282-1947 or 1-800-299-1889 

This project was made possible with the assistance of 
the State Arts Council of Oklahoma 
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STERLING & 12 KT OVERLAY 
JEWELRY IS ALWAYS 
50% OFF RETAIL 

• Jewelry * Beadwork 

• Clothing ■ Pottery 

• Native American Food Items 

• Beading and Craft Supplies 

• ART 

10-6 Mon.-Sat. 

1-5 Sunday 

1501 N. Portland 
943-7935 

<^jrv 



Dorothy 

Tincup 

Mauldin 

;ist. Publisher of 


Cherokee Research Material 


WHETE OR CALt, FOR CATALOG 

OKLAHOMA YESTERDAY 
PUBLICATIONS 

8745 E 9TH5T 
TULSA. OK- 74112 
(918) 835-4118 



sold ut the gallery* as well as the work of Knock '“Kelly” I laney, Fernando Padilla, 
Bruce Caesar, and Rurhic Blalock Jones. Besides artwork, crafts supplies arc sold at 
the gallery (bead work, quillwork, and shawl-making classes are planned)* and a smoke 
shop operates in a corner, frank Murray, the gallon manager, also makes custom frames. 

The fact that the gallery, on winding S J L 33 east of 1-35, is off the beaten track 
was always a concern, says Jamie Wheeler, Jim Wheeler’s son and a gallery employee. 
But it hasn’t proved to lie an obstacle, "People who are interested in Native Ameri- 
can art, they do not have a problem with driv mg to where they can find it,” he says. 
4 A Ye have people drop in from Dallas.” 

The gallery is also making a name for itself in north-central Oklahoma through its 
sponsorship of Gary life’s Native AVunq a National Public Radio program broad- 
cast by k()Sl in Stillwater. 

On J tine 1 8-20, the gallery will be the site of the tribe's second annual Iowa Art 
Festival; it will feature eighteen artists and demonstrations by an Indian flute 
player and Iowa potter Levi Murray. T he gallery. 201 K. Main, is twelve miles 
east of 1-35; it is open Tuesday to Saturday I 1 a.m. to 0 pan. and on Sunday from 
1-6 p f m, (405 ) 466-3 1 0 L 

— Mary Ellen Cooper 


On the Road Again , With the Cavalry 


A ll living history events require a little loosening of the bounds of reality, but the 
Fort Supply ( Rivalry March on June I I will require less of a stretch of the imagi- 
nation than most. 

That is because w hen a company of reenactors outfitted as lH70s-era cavalry sol- 
diers trots out of the post for a twenty-mile jaunt, it wi ll travel along the same trails 
used by cav alry soldiers back when Ft. Col. George Custer was leading charges on 
the plains and Gen. Phil Sheridan was spurring on the extermination of the buffalo. 

The post was established as (’amp Supply in 1868 (later renamed Fort Supply) to 
serve as a supply "hub” for other frontier posts throughout parts of present-day 
Oklahoma, the T exas Panhandle, and Kansas. It was from Supply on November 27* 
1868, that Custer led Ins cavalrymen to a bend in the Washita River, where they 
attacked a ( dieyennc \ illage, (Chief Black Kettle, his wife, and 101 Cheyenne were 
killed, and 53 women and children were captured. ) T he post closed in 1864, four 
years after the region became a territory . 

This living history ev ent promises spectators better seats than lawn chairs on the 



Reenaetors mi the Fort Sttfiph Cardin March foilou' in (luster's footsteps. 
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sidelines, Ac the scarring command: 
“Column of two, forward at a walk, 
MARRRRRCH!,” “civilian 1 ' riders can 
tag along behind the "patrol," made up 
of cavalry soldiers- — in Army uniforms, 
sabered, and riding McClellan saddles — 
led by a buckskin-clad scout and accom- 
panied by disreputable, smelly buffalo 
hunters. The riders cross mostly land 
unaltered since territorial days, scrab- 
bling through canyons, fording Wolf 
Creek and Beaver River, and crossing 
s a ge b r u s h-co ve red hills. 

The reenactors do their best to stay in 
character, says Whit Edwards, programs 
coordinator for the Oklahoma I liscorical 
Society and a rc enactor himself. 
Reenactors choose personalities from 
military records ( Edwards plays Thomas 
O’Dulc, a pugnacious Irishman who’s 
not overly bright,) At last year's ride, the 
reenactors passed muster w ith Don Slack 
of Oklahoma City: “They’re pretty good 
hands, ain't they?" he said, "They look 
like sure -enough soldiers to me,” 

The Friday ride precedes the June 12 
open house of the restored old fort 
proper, now known as the Fort Supply 
Military Park, For years, the fort was 
better known as the site of the Western 
State 1 lospital and later as a minimum 
security correctional center. Both are still 
nearby, but with an open house two years 
ago, visitors began to tour the site’s five 
original buildings and to learn about the 
fort’s role in Western history 7 . 

The cav alry ride “brings back 11 time 
in our history w hen we needed military 
patrols, not only to protect white men 
from Indians, but to protect Indians from 
the white men and white men from the 
white men. A time.., which wasn’t too far 
i n i > u r pa s t, ” sa y s E d wa rd s , 

Cost for riding along w ith the cavalry, 
is twenty-five dollars (you bring your 
own horse). All proceeds go towards the 
further restoration of Fort Supply. Res- 
ervations arc required a week in advance. 
To make reservations or tor more infor- 
mation about either the ride or the open 
house, call Edwards at 01 IS, Oklahoma 
- City, (405) 521-2491, or Bob Rea, cura- 
tor;* of the Fort Supply Military Park, 
(40)5) 766-3767. 

— Jim litter 


A Pager is Only as Good 
as the Company Behind It 



Our name says it all* 

Oklahoma City Tulsa 

4000 N. Classen, Stc. 1 05N 1 0222 E. 41 st St. 

405*521-8688 918-665-6700 


Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

Featuring 
new w orks by 

LEE BOCOCK 
BILL GLASS 
BRENDA KENNEDY 
GRIMMER 

MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER 
VIRGINIA STROUD 
ROBERT TAYLOR 

Wednesday - Sunday * June 9 - 13 

Opening Reception 
Wednesday. June 9, 6 - 9 p,nr. 


Hum, Fri., Sat., June 10*11-12, 10 (vn. 

Sunday, June 13, I -5 p-niv 

H Oklahoma 

Indian Art Gallery — z 


2335 S. W. 44 ■ OKLAHOMA CITY, OK • 731 19 ■ 
(405) 685-6162 

Optn Tuesday ■ Saiurday. 10 * 5:30 



L lelufiamu o iKiiafri 
FEATURING OKLAHOMA'S FINEST L 
NATIVE AM ERICAN ARTISTS. 

hL.iw- • trivet • 

fhu.1 L-b * * ^ll4l 

1 030 EAST TAFT, 5APU LPA, OK 74066 L 
9 1 8/227-2050 OR 800/466- 1 409 W 





Indian owned and operated l 

Cheyenne Mocasins 
Beadwork 

Silver and Turquoise Jewelry 
Pottery and Art 
Rugs and Baskets 

1000 South Main, Sapulpa. Oklahoma 74066 
15 minutes from Downtown Tuisa 
91S/224-6511 

Open 10a m-5 :30pm Monday-Satuhday 
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1 ly the time Geronimocamc to Fort Sill in 1894, he had spent 
I eight years in Florida and Alabama as a prisoner of war. As a 
Y member of the Bedonkohe band, (Jeronimo and all the other 
I of the five hundred-odd members of the Chiricahua Apache 
i J people had been shipped east in a locked railroad ear in 1 886. 
First at Fort Pickens, on an island offshore from Pensacola, then at 
Mount Vernon Barracks on the Mobile River, (Jeronimo and his 
allies were confined in what amounted to a pair of concentration 
camps. Before they were freed in 1913, the Chiricahua would spend 
twenty -seven years as prisoners of war, during which time none of 
them would be allowed even a brief visit to their Arizona homeland. 
Never before or since has the t nited States government punished 
an Indian people with a comparable exile. 

Flic Apaches suffered these severities because they were the last 
of ail western tribes to defy the government. By the 1880s, with all 
the other Indians in the country “pacified,” the terror that hovered 
over Arizona produced a mass hysteria among its settlers. The 
Apaches were “fiends incarnate"; their leader, ( Jeronimo, “the worst 
Indian that ever lived,” 

At the very end, in the summer of 1886, (Jeronimo's band was 
reduced to thirty-four men, women, and children. 1 hinting them 
were 5,000 American soldiers (fully one-quarter of the U.S. Army); 
3,000 Mexican soldiers; and several hundred scouts and volunteers. 
For five months (Jeronimo led this horde on a fruitless chase. Not 
once during that time did the soldiers succeed in engaging the band 
in battle or in capturing even a single child. 

The Apaches gave up at last because they knew their cause was a 
hopeless one. But the crushing blow came in a parley near the 
Bavispc River in Sonora, Mexico, v\ hen an American lieu tenant told 
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[II owana Spivey spends 
I almost as much time 
1 dispelling myths about 
Geronimo as he dues telling 
visitors the actual story of the 
warrior's days at Fort Sill, 
There are so many tall tales 
that one whole exhibit in the 
museum is devoted to debun k- 
ing them. 

For instance, a museum 
visitor once told Spivey she re- 
members seeing Geronimo in 
1924, chained up in front of 
the guardhouse, being fed raw 
meat by the guards. 

That was an easy one: 
Geronimo died in 1909. 

Spivey has also heard tales 
of Geronimo stars ing himself 
so he could slip through the 
bars on the cell windows. 
Though one bar is slightly 
bent, the cell windows are 
tiny, too small for most any 
adult to squeeze through. 



There supposedly is also a 
path worn in the stone of the 
cell floor where Geronimo 
(also supposedly) was impris- 
oned for years. There's no such 
path (though Spivey has been 
accused of replacing the floor), 
because Geronimo only stayed 
in the cell for a weekend or 
two when he'd had too much 
to drink. 

The story of Geronimo as a 
caged prisoner was Invigo- 
rated by the fad that many 
soldiers who were stationed at 
the fort from 1894 to 1909 
went back home and bragged, 
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( Jeronimo's band that all the other Chiricahua — 
all their friends and families — had already been 
carried ease to the unimaginable place called 
Florida* 

Upon arriving there, the Apache knew at once 
that the climate was bad for them. The marshes 
of Florida teemed with mosquitoes bearing 
malaria, against w hich the Apache had no resis- 
tance/ The people began to die in alarming num- 
bers. To add to their dismay, all their children 
above die age of twelve were rounded up and 
sent to the Carlisle Indian School in Penns vlva- 
n ia . T h e rc m a n y o f rh e A p ach e chi I d re n con - 
tr acted tuberculosis* 

Fvcntually public outcry over the conditions 
of the Apache imprisoned in Florida forced the 
government to move them to Mount \ ernon 
Barracks in Alabama, where it was hoped the 
climate would be more suitable. In fact, it was 
no belter than Florida, The Apaches" yearning 
for sun and space was so intense that men 
climbed to the tops of trees just to see the sky. 
As their children succumbed to the coughing 
sickness at Carlisle, they w ere sent home to die. 
Hie tubercular contagion spread among the 
people at Mount Vernon. In a little over three 
years in the Fast, 1 19 of the last Apaches died— 
nearly one-quarter of the number that had been 
sent to Florida in 1K86. 

Finally humanitarian voices prevailed: the 
Chiricahua would be allowed to move to the In- 
dian Territory' of Oklahoma. After eight years of 
imprisonment* a special train carried the 
( Chiricahua west again. Not west to their home- 
land, but at least west to a place where the sky 
lay open above and low granite mountains 
loomed in the distance and a man could ride a 
horse. 

Notorious at the time of his surrender, 
Geronimo had only grown more famous during 
his y ea rs o f < i bse u re p c n a n ce in the A I a ha m a 
forest. As the train crept through Louisiana and 
Texas, lie became the star of the procession. 
Crowds gathered at w histle stops to cheer the 
celebrated warrior. Geronimo responded w ith 
his canny pragmatism. A white mentor had 
taught him to print his name in bold but child- 
ish capitals: soon Geronimo was selling his au- 
tograph (with its distinctive backward "NM at 
twenty- five cents a copy* On subsequent train 
journeys, he cut the buttons off his coat and sold 
them each for a quarter, then between stations 
sewed new buttons on. His hat went for five 
dollars. 



At Fort Silk Kiowa and Comanche Indians 
owned the land out of which the Apache settle- 
ment would be carved. Initially loath to share 
their bounty, these tribes overcame their qualms 
and poured out to greet the Apaches. They tried 
to converse with the newcomers in sign lan- 
guage, unaware that the Apache had never 
learned the luignti fmma of the Indian plains. 

For the first time in eight years, the Apache 
women gathered brush and built their traditional 
dwellings, called wickiups, using army canvas for 
covering in place of animal hides. At night, when 
they heard coyotes howl for the first time in eight 
years, the women w ept. Learning that mesquite 
bushes grew only forty-five miles away, the 
Apache begged permission to harv est the beans, 
which they had not tasted in almost a decade. 
In forty-eight hours, walking and jogging the 
ninety-mile round trip, they gathered three hun- 
dred bushels of the tiny brow n fruit. 

But Fort Sill was not a reservation; the 
Apaches w ere still prisoners of war. I hex would 
continue to be so for another nineteen grinding 
years. To be sure, they were not locked inside a 
palisade or guarded by armed sentries. They 
were given freedom to wander about the 
grounds and to make trips to the nearby town 
of Lawton, but they had no privilege to venture 
farther afield. 

Kach family was allotted a plot of land under 
the cottonwoods, along the meanders of Medi- 
cine Bluff and Cache Creek. The Chiricahua 
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built serviceable wooden cabins, giving up their 
wickiups for good. They settled down, as the 
government had always insisted they must, to 
become farmers. Geronimo, now more than sev- 
enty years old, built a cabin, too, and tended a 
small field on a bend of land above Cache Creek. 
A photo shows him standing in his melon patch 
with his wife, Ziyeh, and three small children. 
I le holds his hat in his right hand, a giant melon 
cradled in his left arm. There is no pride in his 
countenance as he a squints into the sun at the 
camera: he looks worn out and sleepy in his 
dusty clothes. 

For years, authorities at Fort Sill worried that 
the Apaches might again break out. Yet by now 
( ieronimo was world-renowned; with ( Ihief Sit- 
ting Bull’s death in 1890, the Apache warrior had 
become the most famous Indian in American 
history. As a trophy of conquest, his jailers reck- 
oned, Geronimo might be allowed to travel. His 
first experience in such a role came in Omaha 
in 1898, when Geronimo attended the Trans- 
Mississippi and International Inhibition. There 
he did a good business selling autographed pho- 
tos of himself and toy bows and arrows he had 
crafted. 'Then the promoters of the exhibition 
pulled their surprise: Geronimo was brought 
face to face with General Nelson Miles, the of- 
ficer to whom he had capitulated in September 
1886. 

Geronimo had surrendered with the belief 
that he would be reunited with his family in five 


days and that his people would spend only two 
years in eastern exile. In fact, it was eight months 
before he saw his family once more, and he 
would never again behold his homeland. In 
Omaha, the sudden encounter with Miles be- 
fore a large audience sent a paroxysm of rage 
through Geronimo’s breast. His hands 
trembled, he broke into a sweat, 
and at first he could not find his 
words. For twelve years he had 
ached for the chance to confront 
the man who had betrayed his 
people. At last, through an inter- 
preter, he spat out, “When we sur- 
rendered to you in Skeleton 
Canyon in Arizona, you said we 
would see our families in Florida 
within five days; you said that all would 
be forgiven. You lied to us. General Miles." 
Playing to the crowd. Miles rejoined, “I did 
lie to you, Geronimo, but 1 learned to lie from 
you, Geronimo, who is the greatest of all liars." 

In an effort to convey the pain of his people’s 
separation from their homeland, Geronimo 
spoke in the animistic tropes of Apache ora- 
tory — the tribe's deeply held belief that all natu- 
ral things have souls. “I have been away from 
Arizona now twelve years," he said. “'The acorns 
and pinon nuts, the quail and the wild turkey, 
the giant cactus and the palo verdes — they all 
miss me. They wonder where I’ve gone. They 
want me to come back." 

Miles chuckled. “A very beautiful thought, 
Geronimo. Quite poetic. But the men and 
women who live in Arizona, they do not miss 
you. They do not wonder where you have gone; 
they know. 'They do not want you to come 
back... The acorns and pinon nuts, the cjuail and 
the wild turkey, the giant cactus and the palo 
verdc trees — they w ill have to get along as best 
they can — without you." 

As Miles smirked, Geronimo stormed out of 
the room. The two men never saw each other 
again. 

At Fort Sill, the soldiers who daily rubbed el- 
bows w ith Geronimo belittled the old warrior, 
nicknaming him “Gerrv," which he hated. Yet 
in the larger world, he grew to mythic propor- 
tions. The most absurd stories about him gained 
general credence. He was supposed to be the 
possessor of a blanket he had stitched together 
out of the scalps of ninety-nine of his victims. 
At the same time, he was purported to pace a cell 
at I ; ort Sill, confined as “a raving maniac." Many 
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erroneously, to the folks that 
they had been Geronimo's 
guard. 

A newer myth is that the 
soldierly practice of yelling 
"Geronimo" as one para- 
chutes out of an airplane got 
its start because Geronimo 
used to jump off the cliffs of 



Geronimo's knife 
and sheath. 

Medicine Bluffs. Nope, 
says Spivey. More likely, 
he says, is the explanation 
that a soldier saw a movie 
about Geronimo the night 
before his maiden parachute 
jump. 

Sometimes queries come 
from strange places. During 
George Bush's 1988 campaign 
for president, a rumor circu- 
lated that Prescott Bush, 
George Bush's father and a 
former U.S. senator, had 
taken Geronimo's skull from 
his grave as part of his initia- 
tion into the elite Skull and 


A pa e he headed 
ba^ sold by 
Geronimo as a 



Bones, a secret 
society at Yale 
University. A 
lawyer for Yale 
University 
called Spivey 
and asked him if he could 
set the rumor to rest by 
confirming that Geronimo's 
remains were intact. "1 
w ouldn't dream of disturbing 
Geronimo's grave just to 
verify something like this," 
Spivey says. "1 told him his 
body was still there, includ- 
ing his skull, to the best of mv 
knowledge." — BP 
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DAVID FI1ZGFRAUJ 



Former ,1 parhe prisoner of 
mar \ Watson MUhh. 



i t an estimated age of 105, 
Watson Mithlo is not only 
old enough to recall his 
tribe's years at Fort Sill, but also 
to have known the most fa- 
mous Apache to ever live. 

And know Geronimo, he did, 
"I never fought with 
Geronimo/' the full-blood 
Chiricahua Apache always re- 
minds his sons* "i was proud 
enough to hold the horses*" 

His best memento? A photo- 
graph of himself as a young 
man astride Geronimo's horse. 

Though Mithlo spent his 
days as a prisoner of war in rela- 
tive comfort at Fort Sill— doling 
out rations, tending the live- 
stock, mending fence— he never 
forgot his tribe's ordeal, "My fa- 
ther always told us to go to 
southeastern Arizona because 
we came from there, and then 
to go to Fort Marion, Florida, 
and then hack to (Mount 
Vernon Barracks in) Alabama 
and, finally, to see Fort Sill" 
says Harry Mithlo. "He wanted 
us to know our past." 

His sons (grandsons and 
great-grandsons, too) learned 
well— the songs, the Fire Dance, 
the stories of Geronimo* And all 
heed his one warning: "Don't 
tell nobody about the stories." 

Up until three years ago 
Mithlo still danced at the Fire 
Dance held in his honor each 
October on the family allot- 
ment outside Apache* At a 
visitor's incredulous look his 
wife, Lavina, insists: "He could 
still ride a horse if he wanted." 

She speaks for him more of- 
ten now r . He prefers to use 
Apache, But on one thing he 
never wavers: 

"What was Geronimo like?" 
"He was a good man." — JMD 





visitors to the Fort Sill Museum srill ask to be 
shown Geronimo’s cell: in fact, he spent only a 
fe \v wee ken ds t h e re s le e p i ng t > ff t h e ticca s iona I 
drunk* 

Geronimo had never been a chief of the 
Chiricahua: in the final band, it was Naiche, 
Cochise’s son, a generation younger, who held 
the chieftainship* As a member of the 
Bcdonkohe band, Geronimo was at first only 
loosely allied to Cochise’s Chiricahua* Yet the 
true leader of the last free Apache was unmis- 
takably Geronimo— not only because he was a 
great warrior, but because he was a medicine 
man with a sacred power to heal the ill and to 
divine distant events. At Fort Sill he treated fel- 
low Apaches who fell ill* For a man who had con- 
tracted coyote sickness* Geronimo once sang in 
the darkness for four nights, handled an eagle 
feather and a bag of pollen, and blew smoke to 
the four directions. According to his people* he 
cured an old woman whom a wolf had be- 
witched* He also treated those afflicted with 
ghost sickness* 

The Apache had need of his efforts: even at 
Fort Sill, the death rate held high. To walk to- 
day through the serene Apache cemetery set on 
a shelf of land above Beef Greek, which flows 
into Cache Creek, is to be smitten by this legacy 
ofloss. Here in a line stand the headstones of six 
sons and two daughters of Naiche, all young 
when they died. Here l ie three of Geronimo’s 
children: the children of his bravest warrior. Fun; 
and the widow of Juh* Geronimo's cousin and a 
great chief in his own right. 

In regimental rows and columns, some rhree 
hundred identical white headstones range across 
the level grass. The inscriptions are terse, or 
none at all* Above the name of the deceased, 
each stone bears a cross inside a circle. On the 
back of each is carved a location marker, such as 
l4 SW5055." As they had been on their reserva- 
tions in Arizona, where they were issued brass 
number tags, so in death the Apache were re- 
duced to numbers. 

Through the first decade of the twentieth 
century, Geronimo continued to be trotted out 
tor fairs and exhibitions* Pawnee Bill an imita- 
tor of Buffalo Bill Cody, featured him in his Wild 
West show, where Geronimo was billed as "the 
tiger of the human race*' 1 On the famous 101 
Ranch near Ponca City, before an audience of 
tens of thousands, he performed in “The Last 
Buffalo Hunt," opening fire from the front seat 
of an automobile, then leaping to the ground to 


eut the beasr's throat with u hunting knife* 'I bis 
despite the fact that the Apache had last hunted 
the buffalo centuries before Geronimo was born* 

Geronimo’s grandest show came at the 
World's Fair in St. Louis in 1904* For weeks on 
end, he lived in an “Apache village" erected on 
the grounds. He was now charging — and get- 
ting — two dollars for his autographed photo* 
Despite an age of some eighty -one years, 
Geronimo responded to the other exhibits with 
the probing curiosity that had marked his life. He 
rode a Ferris wheel* watched a puppet show, and 
stared in amazement at a trained polar bear that 
carried a log and seemed to understand the 
speech of its handler* (“1 have never considered 
bears very intelligent, except in their wild hab- 
its, but 1 had never before seen a white bear..*," 
he said later. “I am sure that no grizzly bear could 
be trained to do these things,") 

Fa rid I the tri v i a 1 i / i ng e ffect of s t ic h s peetael e s , 
Geronimo's name continued to resonate with the 
threat it had once whispered in the ears of the 
nation* One day during their stay at the Omaha 
Exhibition, Geronimo and Naiche and a few 
other Apaches hired a wagon to take a ride in the 
countryside* They got lost among the endless 
cornfields. Darkness fell* As word of their disap- 
p e a ra nee s p re ad across ea stem Ne b ra s ka , f a rm - 
ers bolted their doors and sat with rifles ready. 
By the time the Apaches regained Omaha, the 
headline of the extra read: “GERONIMO .AN D 
NACHEE ESCAPE* APACHE MURDER- 
ERS THOUGHT TO BE ON TI IEIR WAY 
BACK TO ARIZONA*" 

Even in old age, Geronimo was fiercely vain, 
l n 1 905, on a walk near the warrior's cabin, a his- 
torian visiting Fort Sill decided “to test 
Geronimo's agility" by jumping across a creek 
that lay in their path: the historian had been a 
broad -jumper in college. Geronimo at once 
vaulted the stream, landing a foot beyond the 
other man's mark. An artist who came to paint 
the warrior's picture found himself challenged 
to a shooting contest with the artist's own .22 
rifle. The target was a small piece of paper 
pinned to a tree yards away. Geronimo proposed 
a wager often dollars per hit, but the artist, pity- 
ing the old man’s “bleary eyes," said, “No, we'll 
shoot for fun, 

“It was lucky for me that 1 did that," the artist 
later wrote, “for he hit the paper every shot, and 
once hit the pin that held it. I never made a hit." 

Another day, in a most peculiar mood. 
Geronimo told the artist that no human being 
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could kill him. The painter looked skeptical; 
suddenly Geronimo pulled off his shirt. L i was 
dumbfounded to see the number of bullet holes 
in his body,” the man recalled. “I had never 
heard of anyone living with at least fifty bullet 
wounds.. .Geronimo had that many sears. Some 
of these bullet holes were large enough to hold 
small pebbles that Geronimo picked up and 
placed in them. Putting a pebble in a bullet 
wound he would make a noise like a gun, then 
take the pebble out and throw it on the ground 
jokingly I told him he was probably so far away 
that the bullets didn't penetrate him, but that if 
he had been nearer they probably would have 
killed him. 

“ 'No, no/ " he shouted. “ 'Bullets cannot kill 


In 1905, Stephen M. Barrett, superintendent 
of schools for Lawton, decided to record 
Gemnimo's autobiography. The warrior himself 
was wary of Barrett's invitation, and the Army, 
w h ose prison e r G ero n i mo re ma i ned , forbad e t he 
effort. Barrett appealed all the way to President 
Teddy Roosevelt, who gave his blessing. 
Genmimo's Story of His Life , published in 1906, 
is an invaluable book, albeit a quirky and unre- 
liable one. In his sensitivity to army outrage, 
B a rrett s p r i n k 1 ed th e tex t with c d i tori a 1 caveats : 
“These arc the exact words of Geronimo. The 
Editor is nor responsible for this criticism...” 

Geronimo managed to make his short mem- 
oir the vehicle for an eloquent plea. In the clos- 
ing pages, pondering the grievance that had lain 
heaviest on his heart during the previous nine- 
teen years, he appealed explicitly to Roosevelt, 
who he hoped might prove his friend and bene- 
factor. It was upon the chance that his people 
might at last be suffered to return to Arizona that 
Geronimo had brooded night after night. "It is 
my land, my home, my fathers' land, to which 1 
now ask to be allowed to return. I want to spend 
my last days there, and be buried among those 
mountains. If this could be I might die in peace, 
feeling that my people, placed in their native 
homes, would increase in numbers, rather than 
diminish as at present, and that our name would 
not become extinct.” 

In Roosevelt, Geronimo indeed found a sym- 
pathetic ear — so much so that the Rough Rider 
invited the Apache to ride at the head of his in- 
augural parade in March of 1905. This was an 
honor far removed from the tawdry 1 glory of serv- 
ing as a performing aborigine at the World's Fair, 
and many an army veteran burned with indig- 
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nation at the procession. Seizing his chance, 
Geronimo won a private audience with 
Roosevelt, where he made his Arizona plea with 
all the force he could muster. “My hands are tied 
as with a rope. N Iv heart is no longer bad,” he 
closed. ”1 pray you to cut the ropes and make me 
free. Let me die in my own country, an old man 
who has been punished enough.” 

11 1 have no anger in mv heart against you,” 
answered Roosevelt. But the President warned 
that the hatred still seething in Arizona would 
issue in further bloodshed if the Apaches re- 
turned, “It is best for you to stay where you 
are. ..That is all I can say, Geronimo, except that 
1 am sorry.” 

Geronimo and Naiche reacted in different 
ways to their decades as prisoners of war. The 
d re a m y so n of Coe h i s e took u p pa inti n g (his 
deerskin scenes from Apache life, preserved at 
the Fort Sill Museum, are among the most re- 
markable of Indian arc); around the turn of the 
century, Naiche converted to the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, keeping a steadfast faith until 
his death in 1921. 

Geronimo s response was more complex. The 
great labor of his last twenty-three years was a 
metaphysical quest to understand what had hap- 
pened to him and to his people. He gave his 
captors only glimpses of this dark intellectual 
struggle, preferring to humor them with stereo- 
typical vignettes from the Wild West show, 

Geronimo did flirt with Christianity; he was 
even baptized. The triggering event was a fall 
from a horse in 1903 that left him badly injured. 
One day thereafter he came to a prayer meeting 
conducted by missionaries at Fort Sill, sat down 
next to Naiche, and spoke through an inter- 
preter; “I Ic says that he is in the dark. 1 Ic knows 
that he is not on the right road, and he wants to 
find Jesus,” 

Cynics thought Geronimo's Christian experi- 
ment just a charade to curry favor, l he sense of 
doom, however, that hung over the old warrior's 
soul seemed to make him doubt the power of 
Uscn, the Apache god. If the White Man had 
won in the end, perhaps the White Man's god 
w f as stronger. For Naiche, once converted, faith 
was a clear light, and for twenty years he rose in 
church and testified with an u neon flic ted heart 
to the bounty of the Christian god. For 
Geronimo, with his itch to understand the cos- 
mos, the strange God of the Bible was an idea 
that must he plumbed. His utterances as he 
puzzled over Jesus reveal no simple piety, but 



From top , Geronimo in the 
" Last Buffalo Hunt"; 
Geronimo and his family in 
their melon patch at Fort Si//; 
Barnett, left, wrote Geronimo s 
life story with interpreter Asa 
Daklugie, tight; Geronimo 
postcard \ 1900. 
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Wes Sfadi as 'Wlagua” in 


The Last of the Mohicans. 



t hen Wes Studi began work 
on the film Dances With 
Wot to , the Oklah orna* bo rn 
Cherokee actor was only half 
sure he wanted to pursue a ca- 
reer as an actor. A couple of ter- 
rific scenes later (Studi played 
“The Toughest Pawnee"), "It fi- 
nally dawned on me. I might as 
well commit." 

Good thing, since Studi went 
on to play the ferocious, doom* 
ed Huron warrior "Magua' r in 
The Last of the Mohicans, And 
this fall, when Columbia Pic- 
tures starts shooting its version 
of the Geronimo story, Studi 
will take the lead role. 
Competition for the role was 
stiff, but all of the actors consid- 
ered were Native Americans. 

That's a big change from the 
Hollywood that once cast 
Chuck Connors in the role of 
the famed Apache warrior. "It 
wasn't a pretty sight/' says 
Studi. 

"I think the time has passed, 
and the viewing public is far too 
sophisticated to take a blow to 
their intelligence" like casting a 
non-Indian in an Indian role, 
says Studi, who was bom in a 
little community called Nofire 
Hollow in Adair County. His 
first paying role was in a 1986 
American Indian Theater Com- 
pany production of Black Elk 
Speaks in Tulsa. 

Of Geronimo, the role that 
will be the biggest of his career, 
Studi says: 

"1 see Geronimo simply as a 
man with all of these strengths 
and weaknesses... He was fierce 
and a good fighter and people 
followed him. They knew wher- 
ever Geronimo went there 
would be a good fight." —BP 





Isptkr oqI of ttie scalps of nil 
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dwindled to some .SOI) when they were shipped 
to Florida. By 1913, only 265 Chirieahua were 
still alive. 

' l heir freeing came too late for ( Jeronimo. On 
a cold day in February' of 1909, he had ridden to 
[ mw ton, sold some bow s and arrows, and gotten 
drunk. I leading home after dark, he fell off his 
horse and lay all night on the ground. Some 
eighty-five years old, he contracted pneumonia 
and lingered in a delirium for several days. In this 
state he thought he saw a young C Chirieahua who 
had recently died; the boy approached 
Geronimo and begged him to become a Chris- 
tian, hut lie refused, saying he had been unable 
to ^follow the path" in his life, and now it was 
too late, Geronimo died on February 1 7. 

I [is people buried him in the cemetery beside 
Beef Cheek. His memorial, a pyramid of granite 
stones topped by a stone eagle, is the only one 
in the graveyard that escapes the anony mity of 
the numbered white headstones. At (Jeronimo's 
funeral, an old woman broke out wailing in 
Apache: "Everybody hated you: white men 
hated you, Mexicans hated you, Apaches hated 
you, all of them hated you. You (have) been good 
to us. We love you, we hate to see you go." 

In his last years, (Jeronimo was haunted w ith 
Lin apocalyptic vision of the extinction of the 
Apache. Occasionally, in Ids pessimism, he 
voiced his gloom to white listeners: "The sun 
rises and shines for a while and then it goes 


the flickering shadows of doubt and w onder- 
ment. "Is that all I have to do/ 1 he asked one 
missionary, "just believe?" t sen required more 
of a man. 

Much off Jeronimo's anguish had a moral root, 
1 1 is dreams w ere haunted by memories of the 
killing he had done, particularly that of w hite 
children. "Often I would steal up to the homes 
of w hite settlers and kill the parents/' he con- 
fessed in an unguarded moment. "In my hatred 
I would even take the little ones out of their 
cradles and toss them in the air. They w ould like 
this and would gurgle with glee, but when they 
came down I would catch them on my sharp 
hunting knife and kill them/ 1 Now, he added, 
"I wake up groaning and very sad at night when 
I remember the helpless little children.” 

Yet even as he sought a Christian revelation, 
(Jeronimo continued to exercise the healing 
power 1 sen had given him. Near the end of his 
life, he uttered a sly paradox: "I am praying to 
the White Man’s God to let me live/' he said, 
“for my people need me and 1 le does not.” 

At last, in 1913, the government released the 
Chirieahua from bondage. Yet even then they 
were not allowed to return to Arizona. Space had 
been offered them on the reservation of their 
sometime allies, the Mesealem Apaches, east of 
the Rio Grande in New Mexico. About two- 
thirds of the Apache chose to move there; the 
other third stayed in Oklahoma. In those two 
places the Chirieahua live today; among them a 
few direct descendants of (Jeronimo anti, 
through Naiche, of Cochise. Perhaps 1,20(1 
strong in Cochise's prime, the ( Miiricahua had 
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down, sinking out of sight and it is lost. So it will 
be with the Indians." 

In the last years, no one was closer to 
Geronimo than Daklugie, the son of his cousin 
Juh, who held his hand as the great warrior 
lapsed into his final coma. Daklugie knew his 
deepest thoughts. They were not ultimately of 
despair and extinction so much as of an acid re- 
gret. I lc should never have surrendered, he told 
his young protege, should never have believed 
“the lies told by Miles." I le should have stayed 
in Mexico and fought until the last man died. 

On his deathbed, Geronimo raved upon the 
same obsessive themes. If only he had died in 
battle, fighting his enemies to the last bullet. I lc 
should never have weakened. He should have 
fought to the end with his last allies; how well 
they had eluded the eight thousand soldiers who 
had scoured Mexico in search of them! Again 
and again, as his feeble fingers clutched 
Daklugie’s hand and his brain grew dim, 
Geronimo spoke out loud the names of the war- 
riors in that final band. HI 


David Roberts, author of Once They Moved 
Like The Wind : Cochise, Geronimo , and the 
Apache Wars to be published in July by 
Simon & Schuster, lives in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; he last wrote about 
Geronimo for National Geographic. 




Getting There 

The visitors center of the ( \S. 

Army Field Artillery and the Ton 
Sill Museum at Tort Sill are housed 
in an 187 Os-era native stone 
building that vs as the Apache 
P.O. II*. administrative office in the 
1890s; if now holds photographs 
and exhibits. The former blacksmith 
shop of an Apache prisoner, with the 
original tools, is also open to 
visitors. 

Exhibits about Geronimo himself are in the l SI A guardhouse, where you can see 
his pistol and holster, cava by saddle, and samples of the souvenirs he made to sell 
to tourists — autographed photographs, small bows and arrows, and beaded canes. 
Geronimo 's grave, in the largest of three Apache cemeteries on the base, was 
disturbed in the /920s. .1 monument now stands here, erected in the 1 9 AOs partly 
to honor the chief and pa illy to protect his grave. 

Northwest of the museum is .Medicine bluffs, a series of cliffs that has been the 
site of Native American ceremonies for centuries. Wild flowers and sage grow 
around the base of the landmark, and visiting Mescalero Apache gather the sage to 
take home to use in ceremonies, says museum curator Towana Spivey. 

The Tort Sill Heritage h air. May AS and 29, will feature military, civilian, 
and Native American reenactments based on fort history during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century. On the evening of May 29, the descendants of the Apache 
prisoners of war will dance the sacred h ire Dance. The public is invited to both the 
fair and the dance, but Spivey asks that visitors be reverent at the latter. 

The museum's archive of photographs and documents (housed in the old cavalry 
barracks) is available to the public only by appointment. Call the museum at 
(405) A5T5/2A. The museum is open seven days a week. 8:A0 a. nr. to 4:30 p.rn 
it sits at 4A7 Qua n ah Road, four miles north of Lawton on I -44. 

Spivey recommends two recent films about the Apache warrior: 

Geronimo, an episode of the Real West series on the Arts and Entertainment 
Network, is on video cassette: it can be ordered only as part of a thirteen-video set. 


(800) 6A8-2922. 



Also, Geronimo and the Apache Resistance, a documentary that chronicles 
the 1986 pilgrimage made by Mescalero Apache, who retraced the mute their 
ancestors had made a cent my before as prisoners of war. Art hour- long video is 
available from Pacific Arts Video for $19.95, plus $4.25 shipping and handling. 
Tor more information, write 11858 La Grange Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90025 
or call (A 10) 820-099!. 

In Lawton, The Howar d Johnson Hotel is just 
off the interstate: visitors are greeted with a five- foot 
chandelier fashioned from deer antlers in the lobby. 

There s also a restaurant and bar, poof exercise 
room, and sauna. 1 125 E. Gore, (405) A5A-0200. 

Thanks to the army base, Lawton's population is 
diverse, and diners can choose from many 
different cuisines: fry Sat a 's. 111 U r . Lee, 

(405) A5 7-1600, for . Mexican food: /inset's 
German Meat Market, 6708 l! 7 . Gore, 

( 4( >5) 5A6- 9 A 2 . ?, for German picnic 
supplies; and Woody's b HQ. 1107 11. 

Lee boulevard, (405) A 55-4950. for 
down-home fare. 


Geronimo 's 
grave. 
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In Kiowa burials t a pole holding the departed's belongings 
(for use in the Great Beyond ) was placed on the scaffold. 
This watervohr. I ron Shirt's Las I Sleep by Kiowa artist 
\ Vh ite H uff a to > wa s pa i n ted i n 1 9S2* 


Bringing Back 
the Bones 


During the 19th century, the remains of thousands of 
Native Americans were stolen and taken to places like the 
Smithsonian, Now curators, anthropologists, 
and tribes themselves struggle to put things right, 


fter the horses lay quiet and the Gatling guns were returned 


to their forts, the surgeons went to work. In the wake of 


the agony, they made their way among the painted bod- 
ies, examining wounds and derailing death throes. The Sur- 
geon General had sent them to gather information on the 
damage that war could do. I low did bullets damage the bod- 
ies they hit? I low could such wounds be healed? The answers 
would lead to new cures, but also deadlier weapons, 
Washington needed limbs and other specimens, but it 
mostly wanted heads/! he heads not only carried the most fatal 
wounds, they allowed doctors to practice the latest pseudo-sci- 
ence: phrenology. Phrenologists claimed they could tell a 
person’s intelligence, capability, and character from the shape 
of his skull. By examining a small section along the back of the 
skull. For instance, a person's capacity for parental love could 
he measured. The Indian skulls gathered at battlefields were 
supposed to yield the same information about their owners, 
allowing phrenologists to “prove” that Indians — like all other 
races — were inferior to their Caucasian conquerors. 

The army surgeons moved efficiently among the bodies. If 
they found an interesting one, they lifted a sharp iron plate 
above its neck and let the blade fall. Afterwards, they piled the 
heads into wagons destined for Washington, where the skulls 
would be examined and stenciled with serial numbers. From 
there, the skulls would move to neat rows in numbered cabi- 
nets at the Army Medical Museum, and then on to the end- 
less, climate-controlled corridors of the Smithsonian. 

The Smithsonian Institution is the largest Indian cemetery 
in the country, Indian leaders sometimes say. Yet the more than 
sixteen thousand Indians still “buried” there are only a frac- 
tion of the tens of thousands that lie in file cabinets, storage 
rooms, and display cases nationwide. Oklahoma’s tribes, the 
most numerous of any state, have more than their share of an- 
cestors in such places. It is no surprise, therefore, that the state's 
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How far back does a 


people’s histoiy stretch? .«*. 

II * fight fora federal repa- 

triation law. Now, lo- 
cal tribes like the 
Cheyenne and Paw- 
nee, together with the 
Smithsonian, are help- 
* . i | i% mg work out the pro- 

country owe the dead? 

home— setting prece- 
dents for tribes and museums nationwide to fol- 
low for years to come. 

The Cheyenne claim reaches back to a par- 
ticularly grievous moment in Native American 
1 1 i su >ry : t h e Sa n d C ! ree k \ I a ssa ere, I n t he fa 1 1 < >f 
1 864, a band of more than a thousand ( 'heyenne 
was ordered to camp along Colorado's Sand 
Creek/ Thinking themselves under the protec- 
tion of nearby Fort l A on, the ( Cheyennes were 
taken by surprise when a frontier militia under 
J.M. Chiv ington swept down upon them in the 
early morning. Fresh from lighting the Confed- 
erates, Chivington’s regiment, together with 
men from Fort I Aon and the Colorado 1st Bat- 
talion, slaughtered 150 to 200 Cheyenne, mostly 
women and children. Of the heads that surgeons 
collected afterwards, three made their way to the 
Smithsonian. "I lost two great-great-grandmoth- 
ers at Sand Creek/ Cheyenne historian John 
Sipes says. “My family is still in mourning over 
them. Now we need to go up there, bring them 
home, and bury them/ The process has been 
more com plicated than he makes it sound. Sipes 
spent months semiring Oklahoma Historical 
Society archives for dues to the genealogy of the 
Sand ( heck people and helped form a task force 
to unify the efforts of Oklahoma tribes in re- 
claiming ancestral remains. Then in 1989, as 
vice-chairman of the Sand ( "reek ( 1 heyenne 1 )e- 
scendanrs of Oklahoma, he sent a letter to the 
Smithsonian demanding his people back. 

For most of the country's history, such de- 
mands have been put off or ignored, f ederal 
laws passed in 1906 and 1 979 declared archaeo- 
logical remains found on public land to be fed- 
eral property. By 1989, however, the controversy 
(n et human remains bad reached a new pitch. 
Indian leaders like Oklahomans Walter Rcho- 
hawk and Michael 1 laney had brought national 
attention to the issue. Western politicians, sens- 
ing that they could gain political points and let 



museums back east pay the cost, supported 
them. In the media, meanwhile, the debate 
between museums and tribes was portrayed as 
pitting establishment against minority, science 
against culture, anthropology against tribal his- 
tory. "When this came to the court of public 
opinion,” Robert Adams, secretary of the 
Smithsonian, admitted, “we were going to lose,” 
On September 1 2, 1 989, the Smithsonian gave 
in. The museum agreed to begin returning any 
of its human remains that Nativ e Americans 
could rightfully claim, as well as funerary and 
ceremonial goods. Two federal laws enforcing 
that decision nationwide soon followed, and the 
Cheyenne claim was heard. 

It was just a start. Sorting through hundreds 
of collections in the years since, piecing together 
the histories of the remains and deciding w he re 
they belong, scientists and Indians alike have 
had to wrestle with basic beliefs: I low far back 
does a people's history stretch? What can tradi- 
tion rell us that science cannot (and vice-versa)? 
What duty does a country owe the dead? The 
questions seem to spring up like specters wher- 
ever the bones are examined. Some say that re- 
pa t r i at it >n i s fo re ve r i m pt > v e ri s h i n g anth ro [it >1 1 >gv 
by destroy ing valuable collections. Others say 
that it is changing the discipline's ideas for the 
better. Some say that, by reburying these re- 
mains. Native Americans are reviving their cul- 
ture. Others say that their culture, unlike their 
ancestors, never died. 

T imothy Baugh looks exhausted. His weath- 
ered skin hangs loose around weary eyes, and 
every' time he answers a question his voice 
sounds as if it is lurching up from a deep, 
cushiony sofa. Born in Oklahoma City and 
trained as an anthropologist at the [ University of 
Oklahoma, Baugh is a case officer at the 
Smithsonian's Repatriation Office, part of an 
“Okie clique” at the museum that includes Dan 
Rogers, associate curator of archaeology, and 
museum anthropologist Candace Circe ne. Orga- 
nized in 1992, the repatriation office has a four- 
year charter to inventory the Smithsonian's 
human remains, then inform tribes and museum 
authorities which ones should be repatriated. 
Baugh and his colleagues are expected to judge 
the remains objectively — they're temporary 
employees, independent of the Smithsonian's 
anthropology department. If a tribe disputes 
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In the hi tlh plains, the 
Cheyenne buried their dead in 
remote stands of trees so the 
deceased would not he 
disturbed ; markers were placed 
in a fifty-foot perimeter around 
the burial site to ward off 
intruders. .Vac red Place of Big 
Sleep, Cheyenne Burial 
Ground was painted in 1993 by 
Merlin Little Thunder . a 
Southern Cheyen ne 
from Tulsa. 



COURTESY OKLAHOMA INDIAN ART GALLERY 



Th e fa watts C t eek - Sew i n ole pa inter 
Jerome Tiger, who died in 1967 , 
often painted a ho at the afterlife. 

I lis Spirit ( : al Is was originally an oil 
painted in 1966; if depicts the 
Great Spirit calling the departed 
to leave this world and wove into the 
Great Beyond. 


Eastward 

No! 


their findings, it cun send the decision to a re* 
view committee made up of Native Americans, 
anthropologists, and museum professionals. 

In the eighteen months since Baugh arrived, 
the Smithsonian has returned two thousand re- 
mains — one-ninth of its original collection — and 
Baugh already feels burned out, f le looks as if 
he could use a month on an archaeological site 
in the Caribbean, digging up an ancient kitchen 
or chicken coop — anything that doesn't provoke 
weighty moral discussion. “Fin overwhelmed by 
the Smithsonian," he says, leading me through 
hallways lined with towering olive-green tile 
cabinets, “In Oklahoma, where we had sixty 
tribes to deal with, this job seemed doable. But 
360 tribes somehow seems overw helming." 

Like federally funded museums all over the 
country, the Smithsonian is sorting through 
more than a century of disorganized history in 
order to inventory its remains by 1993, as man- 
dated by federal law, “We* re trying to come up 
with definite answers about these bones," Tom 
Kill ion, the repatriation office's acting program 
manager, explains, “but anthropology' isn't about 
absolute identification. It's about cultural sys- 
tems and gradual changes over time, 1 o go from 
that to identification is quite a leap." 

Remains from the Army Medical Museum 
(about four thousand in all) are the easiest to 
trace: they generally came from battlefields and 
were well documented by army surgeons. The 
records on the Sand Creek remains, for instance, 
show that Assistant Surgeon W.H, Forwood sent 
them to the museum on January 2()rh, 1H67, 
“Cranium of a Cheyenne Indian killed at mas- 
sacre of friendly Indians by the force under Col 
J.M. Chivington, 1st Colorado ( III, on Sand 
("reek, Col., Nov. 29, 1864," one entry’ goes tin 
to read. Because these remains are also the most 
offensive to Native Americans, Baugh and 
Killion arc working to return them first. 

The Smithsonian's other remains are nearly 
anonymous by comparison. ‘Taken from un- 
marked graves by scientists, treasure hunters, 
and “human but terfiy-co I lectors," sketchily 
documented, and sometimes passed from hand 
to hand before reaching the Smithsonian, they 
often haven't been sorted by sex, much less 
place or tribe. To add to the confusion, nine- 
teenth-century' collectors divided the remains 
into piles of skulls and other bone types, break- 
ing up complete skeletons in the process. 


Putting the pieces (and their places) back to- 
gether will take all of the Smithsonian's re- 
sources. Archivists are searching through early 
diaries and government reports, historians are 
showing how tribes moved after Kurupcans ar- 
rived, and physical anthropologists are examin- 
ing the bones themselves. Yet even the best 
available evidence will only narrow the guess- 
work. “'The borders of ethnic groups arc vague 
and ill-defined, and many of these tribes inter- 
married or took captives." Killion explains. “Say 
you have a Pawnee captive, three years old, 
whose father came from Norway. Fifteen years 
later, he speaks Pawnee and has become a mem- 
ber of the tribe. 'Then he gets shot by the army 
and someone collects lus skull. Is he Pawnee? 
I le thinks so. r Fhe Paw nee might say so. But his 
physical characteristics are w hite." 

Whenever possible, the Smithsonian tries to 
hire Indians to document their ow n remains and 
decide such dilemmas. "We're trying to depo- 
larize the situation," Killion says, “We have 
scholars and students from tribes here all the 
time, looking at our collections and making ini- 
tial requests." Yet tribes that get deeply involved 
in repatriation are still few and far between. Of 
the more than 360 tribes that Baugh and Killion 
informed about repatriation, only 41 have re- 
plied. Among Oklahoma tribes, only the Paw - 
nee, Cheyenne, Wichita, Kiowa, Yudii. ( Ireek. 
and Cherokee have filed claims, " t hese tribes 
are dealing with so mam problems/' Baugh says. 
“Education, tribal government, the highest in- 
fant mortality rate of any ethnic group in the 
country. ..and the government bombards them 
with mailings. Sometimes repatriation just gets 
overlooked." 

'The Paw nee are among the few whose pas- 
sion for repatriation has never flagged, perhaps 
because so many graves of Pawnee ancestors 
have been unearthed or desecrated. Their attor- 
ney, Walter Echo- 1 lawk of the Native American 
Rights bund, is an ( )k la horn a State graduate who 
grew up in Pawnee, Oklahoma, w here the tribe's 
turn-of-the-cen t u ry sandstt me heath 1 1 mrrers sits 
on a square-mile reservation. A member of the 
country's most politically influential Native 
American family (his cousin John Echo- 1 lawk 
recently became the first Native American to be 
appointed to a presidential transition team), 
Kcho-I law k helped push through the federal re- 
patriation law, as s\ ell as state law s for Nebraska 


T he Smithsonian Institution has more o: 
most things than any museum in the 
world: more individual objects, more 
kinds of collections, more money . .The 
latest thing to add to that list may be 
Oklahomans. Beginning with Richard 
West, |r,. a Cheyenne from Muskogee 
who is now director of the National Mu- 
seum of the American Indian, Oklahoma 
accents are being heard all over 
Washington’s Mall. 

At the Smithsonian's National Mu- 
seum of Natural History. Timothy Baugh. 
Candace Greene, and Dan Rogers have 
been able to continue a friendship that 
began in Norman, when Baugh and 
Rogers worked for the Oklahoma Ar- 
chaeological Survey and Greene worked 
at what was then the Stovall Museum, 
The Natural History museum also counts 
among its ranks Oklahomans Gus Van 
Beek, curator of Middle Eastern archaeol- 
ogy, and senior archivist James Glenn. 
According to Greene, many more Okla- 
homans pass through the Natural History 
museum on fellowships or research 
projects (cowboy folklorist Guy Logsdon 
of Tulsa put In a stint as a museum fellow 
while doing research on Woody Guthrie), 
But by far the majority of Oklahomans 
doing time in the nation s attic are Native 
Americans: H We have an active program 
bringing In Native Americans on intern- 
ships to develop things of mutual ben- 
efit.' says Greene, Floreen White -Horse 
Taylor, a Kiowa grandmother from 
Anadarko. is currently helping Greene put 
together an exhibit of Kiowa drawings 
and learning about museum practices in 
the process, 

A few buildings down the Mall, at the 
National Museum of American History. 
Rayna Green runs a similar program. Di- 
rector of the museum's American Indian 
program and a Cherokee from Tahlequah 
herself, Green has brought in Oklahoma 
artists Ken Masters, Ken Taylor, [ay 
McGIrt, and Anabelle Mitchell on inrenv 
ships that lasted from one to ten weeks. 
Ail four are Native Americans (Masters is 
Cherokee: Taylor is half- Cherokee, half- 
Creek; McGirr is Creek: and Mitchell is 
Cherokee). “I think of internships as aform 
of repatriation. Green says. "They make 
sure thar the resources of the Smithsonian 
go back to Indian Country/ 
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“There is a general 
feeling that dealing with 

W tJ and Kansas, where the 

Pawnee’s original 
JJ homeland lies. “We 
believe that there are 
around fifty Pawnee 
in the Smithsonian 
collection,” he says. “We hope to get them back 
this spring and summer.” 

According to the repatriation office, six of 
those remains belonged to Pawnee scouts who 
had actually served in the l I.S. Army. On Janu- 
ary 29, 1869, the scouts were on their way home 
after being honorably discharged when soldiers 
under Captain Byrne attacked and killed them 
at Mulberry Creek, Kansas. Byrne claimed that 
the Pawnee had been raiding a local farmhouse. 

While the repatriation office agreed to return 
the scouts’ bones, other Pawnee claims are still 
under scrutiny. Semi-sedentary people who 
lived in earth lodges but left tw ice a year to hunt 
buffalo, the Pawnee were first sighted in west- 
ern Kansas by Coronado in 1541. Like the 
Wichita, Arikara, and others in the ( ,'addoan lan- 
guage group, the Pawnee believe their history 
dates back thousands of years in the central 
plains, giving them the right to prehistoric arti- 
facts and remains in the Smithsonian’s collec- 
tion. “The Pawnee make a liberal, extensive 
claim,” Killion says. “So we’re widening our in- 
vestigation to see how far back the Pawnee go.” 
Native Americans no longer have to prove 
their cultural connection to remains, “We just 
have to show that it’s more likely than not,” 
Echo-1 lawk says. Yet such cases still turn on 
explosive questions: I low can archaeologists tell 
a tribe that its people’s history goes so far back 
anti no further? On the other hand, how can the 
tribe show that it is related to a people survived 
only by prehistoric archaeological remains? 
“' I lie tribes say, ‘We’ve always been here. I his 
is just another trick to cheat us out of our land,’ ” 
Baugh says. “But it's hard for scientists to accept 
evidence that isn't well contextualized.” 
Russell I landsman, an archaeologist who has 
long worked with native peoples in New En- 
gland, believes courts have been biased tow ard 
science for too long. “Native people w ill get up 
and tell a whole series of stories about their ori- 
gins anti histories, and you can just see the ju- 
rors thinking: ‘'Phis is all very interesting, but 
what does it have to do with history?* But of 
course it has everything to do with it.” 



I landsman hopes that the repatriation review 
committee, which includes both scientists and 
Native Americans, w ill have a more balanced 
perspective. “People will have to become more 
sophisticated about critiquing archaeology — 
they’ll start to see that the normal kind of ar- 
chaeological storytelling is just wrong,” 

I landsman says. “Anti they’ll have to take Na- 
tive American stories about their past seriously .” 
Both sides stand to benefit from the exchange. 
While tribes delve into their prehistory, archae- 
ologists get a second look at the continuities of 
Indian culture. According to I landsman, con- 
ventional wisdom among archaeologists in New 
England held that local tribal cultures could not 
be traced back much more than a thousand 
years. “But as archaeologists have listened to 
native voices and looked at how long native 
people have used certain sacred places, they’ve 
begun to notice that ancestral homelands 
emerge as much as two to three thousand years 
ago and are still important to these same tribes.” 
Picking a path through such cultural 
minefields has taken its toll on Baugh and 
Killion. As w hite males traveling around trying 
to convince tribes that this time the government 
is negotiating in good faith, they’ve had to 
weather resentments built by “Years and years 
of bureaucratic inactivity and insensitivity,” as 
Killion puts it. Last fall, w hen he and Baugh 
came to Cheyenne headquarters in Concho, 
( )klahoma, they found a tribe divided over how 
to deal with the Sand Creek remains and blam- 
ing the Smithsonian for the confusion. “I was 
honest with them. I told them they were deal- 
ing with a powderkeg,” Sipes says. “I hadn’t 
gotten any answers from the Smithsonian for two 
years, and that didn't sit well with the people. 
They told me they needed to finish their report. 
But I thought. ‘Look, the Smithsonian has had 
our people for one hundred years, there have 
been reports and reports. Why report again?’ ” 
“I’ve taken a lot of heavy hits,” Baugh admits. 
“After a while, I start to feel that I just can't be 
responsible for my people’s indiscretions for the 
last one hundred years.” I Ic slumps back in his 
chair and sighs. “But I’ve learned a lot about life 
from these groups,” he says, finally. “I've 
learned a lot about where I came from.” 

Not all tribes feel as strongly as the Cheyenne 
about reburial. Some, like the Wasco, have 
agreed to keep their remains in mausoleums. 
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The circle of life is a 
co m m o n h el ief a m o ng 
Native Americans; in 1 1 is 
Father's Society, Kiowa - 
A ra pa ho- Pawnee M i ra c 
Creepingbear depicts a 
woman whose husband has 
died in battle just before the 
hi rfh of th e i r ch i Id; the 
woman is offering the child 
to his father and all the 
brave warriors who have 
gone before . Creepingbear 
pain ted th is m ass i ve a t : rylic 
ca n vas in 19 90 1 th e yea r 
that he himself died , 





Life After Museums 


Auseums can often seem like graveyards of culture, places where objects are brought when they have 
llost their function in our lives. This holds especially true for Native Americans, who have too often 
seen their heritage displayed behind glass. Kevin Smith, cultural coordinator at Tulsa's American Indian 
Heritage Center, can remember seeing a Pawnee medicine bundle (a collection of sacred ceremonial 
objects wrapped in buffalo hide) on display at the Museum of Modem Art in New York. Tm not Paw- 
nee. I'm Cherokee," he says. “But I was extremely offended. I remember thinking, This should offend 
anyone with feelings for the sanctity of another person’s religion.' " 

As federal repatriation laws come into effect, such displays are becoming things of the past. The laws 
cover not only human remains and the favorite possessions buried with them, but objects still used in 
Indian ceremonies and important communal belongings such as Iroquois wampum belts or Delaware 
Mesingw outfits (Mesingw is the guardian spirit of game animals). 

Museums were given three years to inventory their collections and send lists of such goods to tribes 
that might claim them. While the effort is costing established museums dearly (Congress has never ap- 
propriated the funds originally meant to pay for the Act’s requirements), it is a great boon to tribes strug- 
gling to preserve their traditions. 

It is hard to talk to Oklahoma tribes these days without hearing about cultural centers in the making. 
The Osage, Creek, Wichita, and Chickasaw already have them, and most others are planning them. With 
thirty-seven federally recognized tribes in Oklahoma, such 
museums seem on the verge of a great flowering. Lydia 
Wyckoff knew she had come to the right place when she 
moved to Tulsa's Philbrook Museum from Yale’s Peabody 
Museum two years ago. With repatriation in the offing, places 
like Philbrook were having to reach out to Oklahoma tribes 
for the first time in years. While some ceremonial goods 
would leave collections, many more would return in the form 
of traveling exhibits. “Native Americans are aware that sacred 
material must be properly taken care of," Wyckoff says. “They 
can either build a museum that has proper temperature, hu- 
midity. and light control— and that’s very, very costly. Or we 
can work with them on exhibits in our museum." 

Wyckoff has separate exhibits in the works with the Otoe, 

Osage, and Delaware tribes. “The Delaware will help us ex- 
hibit their things, and we will make a video about the Big- 

House religion (the religious ceremony was last held in 1924)." Wyckoff doesn't want to tell the tribes 
how to design exhibits around such traditions. “The whole point is to give them back the control which 
European Americans took away. Why should museums perpetuate that by telling them what kind of 
museum they can have?" 

Some tribes hope to take such autonomy a step further. The Chickasaw are working to create a 
Smithsonian-type national museum of the American Indian— the Museum of Indian Territory— in Tulsa; 
the American Indian Heritage Center (AIHC) also hopes to find permanent digs in Tulsa, and a consor- 
tium of thirty tribes has taken out a lease on property outside Oklahoma Gty. where it hopes to build an 
Oklahoma Institute of Indian Heritage (OlIH). All three face the challenge of fund raising and collection 
gathering. 

AIHC is perhaps furthest along. Founded by Native Americans two years ago, the Center is based at 
Tulsa’s Harwelden and has sponsored Indian art shows at Philbrook and Gilcrease. It primarily serves 
northeastern Oklahoma. The OlIH, on the other hand, would try to serve the entire state, according to 
Executive Director lola Hayden, a Comanche; "We want to provide a place for tribes to show the arti- 
facts that they receive through repatriation," she says. “But we will also have live exhibits, where people 
tell stories, build traditional houses, play games, and show the way they used to live." 

By combining the resources of all the state’s tribes, museums like these hope to attract enough visi- 
tors and funding to support themselves. “You can’t have sixty museums spring up in Oklahoma and 
have support for all of them." the Smithsonian’s Timothy Baugh says. “Museums very rarely pay for them- 
selves. and federal funding is deceasing." On a national level, the same approach undergirds plans for 
a new National Museum of the American Indian, slated to be built on the Mall in Washington. D.C., in 
2001 . Directed by Richard West. |r., son of Oklahoma painter Richard West, the museum will not have 
regional branches as originally proposed, but it will offer traveling exhibits designed by and for Native 
Americans. The museum’s Cultural Resources Center, to be built in Suitland, Maryland, by 1996, will 
have a computer system that will allow Indians nationwide to access descriptions of their tribe’s objects 
in the museum’s collection. While some fear that a good deal of the National Museum’s collection will 
have to be repatriated, most feel it is on exactly the right track. “A lot of Indian people are putting their 

hopes in that museum," says Kevin Smith. It in .. 

— BurklvanJ Bilger 



where anthropologists will he able to study them 
with tribal permission. “It could benefit them 
in the long run. In one hundred years, anthro- 
pologists may be able to examine these remains 
and say why the Wasco are susceptible to cer- 
tain diseases,” Baugh says. “On the other hand, 
some people think that archaeology is a colonial 
activity and these bones should just be buried.” 
Oklahoma’s Loyal Shawnee band, based in 
White Oak in northeastern Oklahoma, falls into 
the latter group, and the band is aggressively 
pursuing remains collected 
from its original homeland in 
Ohio. “We aren’t interested in 
what anthropologists can tell 
us. We know where we come 
from,” tribal chairman Don 
Grcenfeather says. 'The Paw- 
nee, too, had several meetings 
to discuss what information 
might be gleaned from Pawnee 
remains. “People just didn’t 
believe that there was anything 
that they could find in these 
ancient bones that could help 
people today,” says Robert 
Chapman, president of the Pawnee Business 
( l)uncil. “T hey felt very strongly that we should 
rebury these remains with as little fanfare and 
as much dignity as possible.” 

In such cases, museums stand to lose research 
collections that have been built up over genera- 
tions. “Of course we’re losing information,” says 
Lydia Wyckoff, curator of Native American art 
at T ulsa’s Philbrook Museum, “but do I believe 
that we will all suffer deeply by losing it? No. 
Certainly the loss is nothing compared to the 
benefits (to be gained) from returning these re- 
mains to native people.” 

L ike Lydia Wyckoff, many see repatriation as 
a kind of rebirth for Native Americans — a 
way for them to reclaim their past even as 
they rebury it. For Michael I laney it is just an- 
other step in an ongoing, five-hundred-year 
struggle for civil rights. Working out of his 
mother’s house in McCloud, I laney is one of the 
country’s most articulate Indian leaders. As a 
member of the American Indian Movement, he 
was among those who occupied Alcatraz and the 
Department of the Interior building in the l%()s 
and 1970s to call attention to the tragic social 
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More Seminoles are 


conditions of Indians. In the late 1980s he 
helped organize Oklahoma's repatriation com- 
mittee, together with John Sipes and Robert 
( Chapman. “We represented twenty-six tribes in 
all, but we spoke with one voice," I laney says. 
Today, he is trying to make sure that repatria- 
tion doesn't tear tribes apart. 

In the century since their ancestors' remains 
were collected, many tribes have moved, di- 
vided, or dispersed, making some remains hard 
to place. More than six Cheyenne factions, for 
instance, have demanded the right to rebury the 
remains of the Sand Creek massacre. “Til tell 
you, right now the tribe's in a turmoil,” Sipes 
says. “It's like a big stage, and everyone has to 
play a part.” Since the nineteenth century, the 
Cheyenne have split into separate bands, some 
in Oklahoma and some in Montana. To compli- 
cate things further, some members of the tribe 
feel that massacre victims should be buried by 
Cheyennes whose relatives died at Sand ( 'reek, 
while others think that tribal chiefs should 
handle the remains. Haney believes tribes can 
resolve such problems. “The federal govern- 
ment has to acknowledge that we have our own 
protocols. We have independent languages and 
codes and our own way of developing consen- 
suses,” he says. “It's a new era, and the 
Smithsonian will have to learn how to work with 
tribal leaders.” 

In the process, the Smithsonian will have to 
accept a bewildering assortment of requests. 
Some tribes want their remains immediately 
back for reburial. Others, like the Wasco, want 
the museum to hold the remains until a cem- 
etery, mausoleum, or museum has been built. 
Others, like the Zuni and Navajo, believe that 
touching the dead would contaminate them and 
have asked the Smithsonian to keep their re- 
mains. “Kvery tribe has its own unique mortu- 
ary practices," I laney explains. The Cheyenne 
buried their dead in trees. The Chickasaw de- 
scend from a long line of Mississippi mound 
builders. The Wasco were buried in wooden 
channel houses. It is impossible to generalize 
about Native American religions (as people too 
often do), Haney says. “But there is a general 
feeling that dealing with the dead is dangerous, 
serious, but also a high honor.” 

As part of the Seminole Alligator Clan, I laney 
has taken part in several burials and reburials: 
“When you handle fresh-turned soil, it's very 


powerful. You've dug a wound 
in the earth, and it's appropri- 
ate to pray a bit, to say. Tm 
sorry I had to do this to you.' " 
Many tribes place pots of food 
and water into graves along 
with the body to nourish the 
spirit on the journey that it will 
have to take. “When archaeolo- 
gists dig up the pots and the 
bones," I laney says, “they dis- 
rupt that journey and create a 
restless spirit." 

Traditional reburial ceremo- 
nies don't exist among Native 
Americans. I ntil Europeans 
came, they w ere never neces- 


asking to be cremated 
to ensure they won’t 
someday be dug up 
like their ancestors. 


sary. Beneath every debate about reburial, there- 
fore, a common fear runs: will the bones ever be 
disturbed again? Is repatriation just another 
treaty to break? I laney remembers delivering re- 
mains from the l niversity of Minnesota to the 
affiliated tribes of North Dakota. “ These w ere 
holy people," he says. “But they took those re- 
mains, and they put them through a mulcher. 
They wanted to make sure that they would 
never be dug up again." The same fears appear 
among his own tribe. “We have more and more 
people coming out and asking to be cremated. 
They're w illing to change their religion so they 
won't be dug up." 

In a country 7 busy with road construction and 
city building, mining and development, perhaps 
no one can rely forever on a sacred, inviolate 
earth. But reburying ancestors to deliver them 
from a century-long limbo is part of the pain and 
promise of repatriation, lor the Cheyenne, 
today's rivalries and disputes may all be part of 
a larger catharsis. “A lot of sadness and mourn- 
ing and memories w ill be put to the side when 
those remains are buried," Sipes says. “And I 
think it will bring a new awakening and a pride 
among the Cheyenne people, especially the old 
folks, to be alive to see this happen." The Sand 
Creek people have been lost to them for four 
generations, taking part of Cheyenne history 
w ith them into the Smithsonian's file cabinets. 


“They’ve been up there a longtime," Sipes says, 
“and it's time they come home." 


Burkhard Bilger is a contributing editor for 
Oklahoma Today. 
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Who's Who in 
Indian Country 

One of the elassie ironies of life for Indian leaders, 
celebrities, and activists has always been that their 
names, faces, and deeds are better known in the cor- 
ridors of I lollvwood or Washington, l).C. than back 
home in Oklahoma. 

I leek, it wasn’t too long ago that tribal heads were 
introduced en masse at state functions as “Indian 
chiefs” while the names and titles of every state offi- 
cial present were reeled off. Oh, how times change. 

As the words Indian tribe yield to Indian nation and 
Oklahoma increasingly explores the possibilities (and 
responsibilities) afforded a state with sovereign Indian 
soil within its borders, we take a moment to introduce 
some of the movers and shakers Indian Country has 
already produced. 

by Jeanne m. Devlin 
Photographs by David Fitzgerald 
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Robert A, W hitehird, Sr., 
S() h is the hi si ihale full hl< x >d 
of the Quupaw. VVhilchird 
has worked In uxlcnd ri^hls 
afforded reservation 
Indians in tribes owning 
land in Oklahoma and to 
retain tribal traditions. In 
l 1 ) 1 ) I , he oversaw one of I he 
first reburials of Indian 
remains in the country. I I is 
one tvgre I wish I had 
listened more when my 
mother talked of the old 
people and the old days/' 


THE AMBASSADOR 

He reads scripts and 
scopes locations for the 
likes of Robert Redford 
and Kevin Costner, he 
hires talent (drum corps, 
fancy dancers, singers) 
for Red Earth (where he 
is public relations direc- 
tor) and die Smithsonian. 
At age 34, Phillip Bread 
of Oklahoma City ranks 
among Indian Country’s 
cultural elite. An award- 
winning powwow 
dancer, he performed in 
full regalia in Bill 
Clinton’s inaugural 
parade and coordinated 
the talent for Aspen’s 
annual Celebration for 
the American Indian in 
1992. Raised by tradi- 
tional Kiowa grandpar- 
ents, Bread’s mission is 
to introduce die very best 
in American Indian 
culture to the world. The 
harmonica? He’s also an 
accomplished hluesman. 



( 







The daughter of a tradi- 
tional Delaw are and Horace 
Poolaw, the famous Kiow a 
photographer, Linda 
Poolaw, 5L is your ty pical 
well-rounded Indian activist 
Bight to five, she gathers 
data for pioneering studies 
of diabetes and health 
disease in Indians on behalf 
of the OU Health Sciences 
Center; after hours, she 
preserv es culture ( she has 
300 hours of tapes on 
Delaware tradition). The 
first grand chief of the 
Delaware Grand Council of 
North America, Poolaw will 
preside April 30 over the 
first reunion in 200 years of 
the four Delaware nations 
( two are in Canada; two in 
Oklahoma). "This is not a 
powwow," says Poolaw of 
the Amidarko reunion* “It’s 
a cultural exchange. We'll he 
taking an inventory ofvvhal 
we (and Canada) hav e left," 


As the sole traditional 
Native American in the 
Oklahoma senate, the 
owner of a successful 
fine art company in 
Seminole, and a Five 
Tribes master artist, 
Kelly Haney, 52, is an 
oft -mentioned Indian 
role model. Chairman 
of the senate's Joint 
State/Tribal Relations 
Committee and \ ice- 
chair of the powerful 
Appropriations Com- 
mittee, he is as com fort- 
able in a Seminole 
patchwork jacket as a 
three-piece suit (he just 
p re fe r s t he ft irme r ) . 






In 1974, this Former ninth 
teacher began putting ihc 
(Cherokee language down 
on tape* I ■'mm there, it was 
a short leap to milking 
videos that document tribal 
history and the lives of 
famous ( ’hemkees like 
artist W illard Stone or the 
linguist Sequoyah, Now 68, 
Prentice Robinson of 
Tahlequuh works for the 
Cherokee 1 tentage Center 
during the week and makes 
videos on weekends, 
financing his work with the 
help of family and friends. 


Found at the age of 9 
running wild in the moun- 
tains of southeastern 
Oklahoma, Choctaw full- 
blood Charles (j. Jones of 
kl a be l went on to serve on 
the Choctaw Supreme 
Court and to preserve 
Choctaw legends, hymns, 
and language on tape. A 
great protector of the 


As executive director of the 
N ati ona I Pa r k Se rviee 1 s 
Native American Cultural 
Council, Mike Pratt of 
[ lominy is keeper of almost 
200 languages spoken by 
Indian tribes scattered from 
I faw aii to Alaska. Hi lingual 
himself (in Osage and 
English), Pratt, 46, lobbied 
hard for passage of the 
National Native American 
Language Act, w hieh 
requires public schools to 
offer Indian languages like 
they do French or Spanish 
(it could happen in Okla- 
homa as curb as 1994/ W Ir 
the emphasis on language? 
“Language and culiujc^re 
so dependent on each otneiV 
says Pratt, “that it’s almost 
impossible to scpardtmhein* 
Save the language, uruPyou 
save the culture/’ \ 



Cherokee full blood Charlie 
Soap lias been a community 
organizer ever since he and 
wife, Wilma Mankiller, 
helped ihe liny community of 
Bell build its firsl water 
pipeline in 1981* Mankiller 
went on lo become chief ol 
the Cherokee Nation; Soap, 
to expand his vision of what 
rural Indian communities 
can do for themselves. 
Among his pet projects: 
building new housing, 
teaching ( Cherokee culture to 
school children, and starting 
the Kenwood Arts and 
Crafts Cooperative. As the 
Christian Children's Fund 
area director. Soap now 
helps communities reevalu- 
ate the way they spend CCF 
aid, with some surprising 
results. At least one group 





has voted to limit the amount 
it receives in relief (for 
buying shoes and coats) so il 
can funnel more into im- 


provements to the local 
school, Soap couldn't he 
happier: “I like to see people 
develop. I like to see people 
who thought they couldn't do 
anything grow to the point 
that they run for school 
hoard or tribal council.” 









As the Oklahoma head of 
die National Toxic Cam- 
paign F und and the founder 
of the Committee for 
E n viron me n tal J ust i c e , 
Oklahoma City attorney 
Scott Morrison, 41, a 
Choctaw, helps Indian 
comm unities develop tribal 
environmental policies for 
issues like mining, pesticide 
use, and toxic waste, then 
writes model environmental 
codes to enforce those 
policies, ‘Tm out to preserve 
nur small remaining land 
base,” says Morrison, “and 
it clean and healthy for 
next SOU years at least,” 


THE PEACEMAKER 



Acting as the go-between for 37 
tribes and the State of Oklahoma is 
not the easiest job in the world, but 
Nathan Mart’s upbringing (he was 
raised traditional Cheyenne and 
Mennonite) probably helps. The soft- 
spoken, thirty-something director of 
the Indian Affairs Commission is 
most proud of his work on child 
welfare bills, but his jurisdiction 
covers every thing from tourism and 
economic development to education 
and health matters. 
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To say that activism runs in the Camp family of Red Rock would he to make quite an under- 
statement Matriarch Jewel McDonald Farmer, a clan eider in the Ponca irihe, has walked 
picket lines since her children were toddlers; today, five of her six children describe themselv es 
as activists. Dwain Camp, 55, left, is a member of the American Indian Movement and works 
to improve the economic and health conditions of Indian people. His sister, Casey Canip- 
I lorinek, 45, right, takes a different tack. An Emmy-award winning hairstylist (for her work 
on the ABC mini-series Sow of the Morning Star), Camp-Horinek works regularly as a costume 
designer, actress, atid technical and cultural adviser on Native American movies in Holly- 
wood. Among her credits; Dances with Wolves and The Last of the Mohicans. “My whole focus is 
on bringing Native American talent into the entertainment industry," says Camp-Horinek. 
‘The depth of our talent (in Oklahoma) is just amazing." 
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RICHARD SMITH 



S pot her on a summer day in her home town 
of Yale, and seventy- two-year-old Grace 
'I 'horpe looks to he a most unlikely agitator 
I wo or three days a week, she drives downtown, 
parks her red Nissan under a shade tree, rolls the 
windows down for her Chihuahua Percy, and 
heads into the senior citizen’s center, where she 
shares macaroni casserole and blackberry cob- 
bler with the handful of seniors who gather there 
regularly. She seems, in fact, like someone who 
would he more comfortable behind a picket 
fence than on a picket line. 

But watch her make her way through the 
room, stopping here to inquire about the health 
of a friend's spouse, there to ask after a favorite 
grandchild, and her background becomes a little 
more apparent. Prom the days of Flower Power 
through the years of the Carter administration, 
Thorpe — plain spoken, friendly, and possessed 
of the broad cheekbones of her father, Olympic 
athlete Jim Thorpe — had been on the tumultu- 
ous front lines of American Indian politics. 
When members of the American Indian Move- 
ment occupied Alcatraz island in November of 
1969, Thorpe was there, arranging visits from 
Jane Fonda and Candice Bergen and the deliv- 
ery of an emergency generator. From C California, 
she went to Washington, where she lobbied 
Congress tor the National Congress of Ameri- 
can Indians, Along the way, she earned a para- 

The Apache trim 's development authority stopped 
pursuing a grant to study storing nuclear waste only 
became it thought it might strengthen its ha /gaining 
position on ga/ntng issues v ith the state. The tribe is 
headquartered near the Wichita Mountains II t Id life 
Refuge. Above. Grace Thorpe at home in Yale. 


legal degree and studied urban issues as a fel- 
low at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 

In recent years, Thorpe slowed down. She 
moved back to Yale and filled her days with vis- 
its from her granddaughter, making pottery, and 
painting pictures of the wildtlowcrs that grow in 
the fields behind her apartment. She also put in 
hours answering letters about her father and 
working as a part-time judge for the Sac and Fox 
Nation. 

Then one morning over coffee in January of 
1 992, she read a story in the Daily Oklahoman that 
jolted her our of her routine. In the space of time 
that it took for ' I horpe to read a news story , she 
went from Grace Thorpe, retiree, to Grace 
Thorpe, environmental activist. 

The previous autumn a man named David 
Leroy, acting on behalf of the federal govern- 
ment, had sent letters to all fifty state govern- 
ments, some county governments, and 
American Indian tribes offering a $1 00,000 grant 
to those willing to look into the possibility of 
temporarily storing spent nuclear rods — the 
highly radioactive steel rods that are the by-prod- 
ucts of the creation of nuclear energy. The grant 
did not require the governments to commit to 
anything; the money would be theirs for just 
I ooki n g in to t he poss i hi I i tv of beer ) m i ng was te 
sites. 

All fifty stare governments turned Leroy’s 
proposal down flat. County officials in only two 
stares, Wyoming and North Dakota, applied for 
the grants. Comparatively, the response from 
Native American communities was overwhelm- 
ing. Seventeen tribes — eight of them in Okla- 
homa^ — sent in applications, including, as 


Grace Thorpe 
leads Die 
grassroot 
light against 
the plan to 
store nuclear 
waste on 
tribal lands. 
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Hoiv hie MRS Grave 
Program works 


N uclear power plants 
generate energy using 
fifteen-foot steel rods filled 
with ceramic pellets which 
contain uranium. Each rod 
can be used for about three 
years and becomes highly 
radioactive In the process. 
These are the rods that 
would be stored in concrete 
or steel bunkers in Moni- 
tored Retrievable Storage 
sites. 

A three-part system of 
feasibility grants have been 
made available to govern- 
ments from the Office of the 
Waste Negotiator: 

The first grant provides 
$ 1 00.000 for a government 
to study nuclear waste stor- 
age however it sees fit. The 
Waste Negotiator's office 
will provide names of envi- 
ronmental consulting firms 
and organizations, but does 
not design the study. 

Phase li grants come in 
two parts: Stage 1 , provides 
$200,000 for governments 
to continue studying the is- 
sue, to identify a potential 
site to the Office of the Ne- 
gotiator. and to provide 
public information to con- 
stituents. 

Stage 2, which provides 
up to $2,8 million to gov- 
ernments. funds technical 
analyses and requires the 
governments to publicly 
identify an MRS site, to be- 
gin an environmental as- 
sessment required by law, 
and to begin talks with the 
Negotiator towards an 
agreement. (No Oklahoma 
tribe has applied for Phase 
If, Stage 2 funds.) 

After the feasibility stud- 
ies, the government could 
enter into formal negotia- 
tions with the Nuclear 
Waste Negotiator to build 
an MRS site. The tribe 
would have to approve of 
the agreement, along with 
Congress, A tribe can with- 
draw at any point, until an 
agreement is signed into 
law by the president. 

—BP 


Thorpe read, her own tribe, the Sac and Fox 
Nation. 

Thorpe was outraged, angered as much bv the 
fact that she was reading about the grant appli- 
cation in an Oklahoma City newspaper and not 
hearing it from her own tribal officials as she was 
by the prospect of nuclear waste on Indian land 

I Ier first move that morning was to look up 
the word "radiation” in her set of World Hooks: 
her experience on Capitol 1 1 ill hadn't taught her 
much about thermonuclear physics, but it had 
given her good research skills. Armed with sta- 
tistics she dug up in the Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity library about the dead li ness and 
longevity of radioactivity (exposure to nuclear 
waste has been known to cause cancer, leuke- 
mia, and genetic damage), Thorpe went into 
action. "I just chatted,” she said. 

But she chatted everywhere she went with 
everyone she met. She talked to tribal members 
at the Black I lawk health clinic, at meetings of 
elders, at the senior citizen’s center, and at the 
bingo hall And she found many who sympa- 
thized with her views/ The idea of storing deadly 
waste on Indian-owned land is directly opposed 
to Native American values, says Thorpe. “This 
is the most lethal poison known to man. When 
I First read about (the application) l was just 
shocked that the Sac and Fox would even be 
associated with it. Is this the kind of legacy we 
want to leave with our children?” 

And the idea of a no-strings-attached grant 
was, in her view, naive. “There’s no such thing 
as a free lunch,” Thorpe says. “If someone is 
handing you $100,000, you better look out.” 

Within a few weeks, a referendum on the plan 
to accept money to study nuclear waste storage 
was added to a petition already circulating 
among tribal members. In March, at a govern- 
ing council meeting, the tribe voted seventy to 
five to withdraw the application. (All five "no” 
votes were tribal council members.) 

Word about Thorpe's role in persuading the 
Sac and Fox tribe to reject the Modified Retriev- 
able Storage (MRS) grant money spread fast 
along the loosely bound network Indians call the 
Moccasin Grapevine. Since then, Thorpe has 
hopped on planes to points west — Oregon, New 
Mexico, Nevada — to walk in picket lines and to 
speak to other groups of tribal members whose 
governments have also applied for the grants. 
"All of a sudden I’m a hero,” says Thorpe, 
“which is kind of funny to me.” 

Indian environmentalists need all the heroes 
they can find these days. In the last few years, 
the grassroots environmental movement has 


broadened to include mainstream America — at 
least in the area of public opinion (judging by 
the proliferation of "Save the Earth!” t-shirts 
and bumper stickers). And people are beginning 
to vote "green” as well; in Grant County, North 
Dakota, the three county commissioners who 
voted to apply for an MRS grant were recalled 
in a special election. In Wyoming, the governor 
halted the process. Fast running out of places 
where toxic waste can legally be stored — much 
less be tolerated — makers of all manner of haz- 
ardous, toxic, or just plain noxious waste have 
gone looking for storage sites in Indian Country, 
And it is easy to see why. Most Native Ameri- 
can tribes sorely need the money that waste stor- 
age plants could provide, since poverty, disease, 
and unemployment rates among some Indian 
tribes are more like those of Third World coun- 
tries than the United States. Sovereign Indian 
land — that is, Indian land owned by the tribe in 
trust or original allotments still owned by tribal 
members — is regulated by federal environmen- 
tal code, but not by state environmental laws. 
And very few tribes have enacted the it own en- 
vironmental codes. 

The situation is made worse, Thorpe says, by 
the fact that her former employer, the National 
Congress of American Indians, has accepted 
nearly $350,000 from the Department of Energy 
to host nuclear energy forums where the topic 
of storing radioactive waste is debated. The 
DOE has “completely seduced our national 
Indian organizations with money,” says Thorpe in 
d isgu st. At DC 3 E - b ac ked ft: irt lms, ou j u st hea r 
one side: how safe it is and how wonderful it is.” 

S ince the Sac and Fox voted in March of 1 992 
to withdraw their application, four more 
Oklahoma tribes have followed suit: the 
Caddo, Absentee Shawnee, the Alabama 
Quassartc, and the Chickasaw Nation (the 
Chickasaw not only withdrew their application, 
but returned a $100,000 check to the federal 
government). A grant application made by the 
Apache Development Corporation in Anadarko 
might as well have been withdrawn; the tribe 
simply never completed it. Governor David 
Walters has made clear his disapproval of M RS 
sites being located in Oklahoma, and the tribe 
was leery of threatening future negotiations with 
the state of Oklahoma on gaming. (Specifically, 
the tribe wants the state to allow gambling other 
than bingo; that hasn't happened.) 

That leaves only two Oklahoma tribes- — the 
Eastern Shawnee and the Ponca— who have ap- 
plied for and accepted MRS grants. 


Oklahoma Today 



This map shows the distribution 
o f MRS applied lions in 
Oklahoma . At press time , the 
Ponca and the Pastern Shawnee 
had accepted money to study the 
possibility of storing nuclear 
waste on tribal land. The 
Tonkawa applied for a Phase II, 
Stage / grant March 3 I. IMS 


The Eastern Shawnee, in 
extreme northeast Ottawa County, 
have quietly become the Oklahoma tribe far- 
thest along in the two-phase process: “We’re not 
a very showy tribe: we’re very conservative,” 
says tribal planner Nelis Captain. “We let oth- 
ers do the ballyhooing.” 

So far, there has been little opposition. Cap- 
tain says. “The governor of Oklahoma asked us 
not to do it.” And, “someone did write a letter 
saying we’re dancing with the devil.” 

The Eastern Shawnee lived first in the Ohio 
River Valley. When other Shawnee tribes emi- 
grated south and west, they stayed in Ohio un- 
til after the Civil War, when they moved to a 
reservation in Indian Territory. The tribe, which 
numbers about 1 ,500 members, owns about 1 50 
acres in northeast Oklahoma — though tribal of- 
fices are actually in Missouri. “You hit a speed 
bump in the parking lot, and you’re in Okla- 
homa,” says Captain. 

With the first $100,000 grant, the tribe hired 
an Idaho consulting firm to amass information 
about temporary storage sites for nuclear waste. 
So far, the tribal council is giving no kind of rec- 
ommendation, says Captain, but “Every site 
we’ve visited has been overkill. ..Safety systems 
are redundant and redundant and redundant.” 
In March, the tribe applied for a $200,000 Phase 
II, Stage 1 grant; by summer, it hopes to start 
holding forums for tribal members and to install 
an 800-information number and a library with 
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material for tribal members. “What’s 
great about the grant,” says Captain, “is that it's 
not like a normal grant. Any time it doesn't look 
like this is something we can do, we can pull out.” 

If the tribe does agree to build the site, it could 
receive millions of dollars in public improve- 
ments: hospitals, schools, roads, parks, cash... 
“Anything reasonable can be considered,” says 
David Leroy of the U.S. Waste Negotiator's 
office. 

The government is willing to spend so much 
because the nuclear industry is in desperate 
need of a place to store waste. According to the 
Nuclear Waste Policy Act of 1982, the govern- 
ment will take over the responsibility of dispos- 
ing of high-level radioactive waste and spent 
nuclear fuel in 1998. The government's long- 
range plan is to burs the waste beneath a ridge 
in Nevada called Yucca Mountain, but the dead- 
line for the completion of that site has already 
had to be extended to 2010. 

The MRS site (or sites) is intended to cover 
the gap between the time Yucca Mountain, or 
any other permanent storage site, will be built 
and the time when the country’s one hundred 
and ten licensed nuclear reactors will run out of 
storage space for waste. 

The MRS contracts run for forty years, but 


1. Eastern Shawnee, 

Seneca , Mo. (ow ns land in 
eastern OK) 

. \ p plied 3/ ? 1192 
Awarded 419(92 
Applied Phase //. Stage 2 
3/21/93 

2. Tonkawa, Tonkawa 
Applied Phase II. Stage 2 
3/31/93 

3. Ponca Tribe, White Pag/e 
Applied 4/6192 
Awarded 914192 

l \ oted not to apply for Phase II 
4/2/93 

Tribes that initially applied 
for the grants but later voted 
to withdr aw their application: 

4. Sac and Pox. Stroud 
Applied 12130191 

.1 warded . 1/4/92 
Withdrew 3/4(92 

5. Chickasaw Nation, Ada 
Applied 12/26/91 
Awarded 2/ / 4/92 
Returned $ 100,000 cheek and 
withdrew 3/3 1192 

6. Absentee Shawnee. 

Shawnee 
Applied 3131 192 
Withdrew' 6/9)92 

7. Alabama/Quassarte, 

Okmulgee 
Applied 3131 192 
Withdrew 8113192 

8. Caddo, Ringer 
Applied 41 H /92 
Withdrew 7/16192 

9. Apache Development 
Authority. Anadarko 
Applied 3131192 
Denied 10/28/92 


Mapping the 
Applications 
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Grate Thorpe and Petty. 


"All of a sudden I'm 
a hero, which Is 
kind of funny to me." 

— Grace Ttappe 


some people worry that Yucca Mountain will 
never be built and the temporary' sites will be- 
come permanent* That is a valid fear, even ac- 
cording to the Office of the Waste Negotiator 
The Office of the Waste Negotiator goes out 
t )t i ts way to cuter va tc a no ngt ivem me n cal i mage. 
The office itself is located in Boise, Idaho, pur- 
posely out of the Washington area, and letters 
from I /Cray arc signed simply “Dave.” (“We’re 
the only government agency that doesn’t own a 
single overhead projector,” jokes Vcrn Nelson, 
an agency spokesperson.) 

Nelson denies that the agency is targeting 
Indian tribes for MRS sites. It would be a form 
of discrimination, he says, to offer the grants to 
every other government and exclude Native 
Americans. Furthermore, he says, the agency is 
not promoting M RS sices. Nelson says, but plays 
the role of a neutral negotiator looking for a vol- 
unteer. And in fact, the agency’s Information 
Sourcebook on the Management of Spent Fuel and 
High -Level Nuclear Waste (printed on recycled 
paper) lists both Greenpeace l .S.A. and the Sierra 
Club, along with the American Nuclear Energy 
Council and the Department of Energy, as 
sources for those seeking more information 
about nuclear waste. From that sourcebook, one 
can order articles entitled “Radiation Phobia: It 
Could Be Hazardous to Your Health,” as well as 
“The Failure of Nuclear Power.” 

T hat the Ponca tribe is one of the poorest in 
the state is evident as one drives up to the 
tribal headquarters in White Eagle. The red- 
brick school house that has been converted to 
tribal offices, the metal building that serves as 
the tribal police station, and a low-slung bingo 
hall that looks like a supermarket, all are a stark 
contrast to the relative affluence of Ponca City 
five miles north. The Ponca once owned the 
land that yielded oil man EAV. Marland’s wealth 
and built his sandstone mansion and much of the 
town. In White Eagle, it is easy to see what the 
Ponca stand to gain from building an MRS fa- 
cility. Understanding what they have to lose 
takes a little more time. 

Until the mid-nineteenth century, the Ponca 
lived in the Dakotas. The tribe was removed to 
Indian Territory' in the 1870s, after the govern- 
ment gave parts of their lands to the warring 
Sioux. A third of the Ponca tribe died on the trip 
south. 

At statehood, most Ponca lands were divided 
into allotments. The Ponca lost most of that 
land, partly through questionable lease agree- 
ments and partly from outright swindles. Today, 


the bingo complex that was built in 1980 is the 
tribe's primary' source of income. “Bingo allows 
us to keep our head above water,” says Kinsel 
Lie lx a member of the business committee, “but 
the tribe has its share of indebtedness.” 
r I he fact that l neb’s office is in what was once 
a school, along with his Ponca t-shirt and pony- 
tail, lends him the air of a hip high school teacher. 
Lieb’s dream is for his tribe to be self-sufficient. 

I'd like us to be a government and do the things 
that governments do,” he says. “Right now, we 
don't even have the money to build lights for the 
roads or a city park.” 

I deb also sees the need for a tribal youth cen- 
ter to address the numerous young Poncas who 
arc addicted to inhalants such as paint and glue. 
Lie lx who has worked as a substance abuse 
counselor, has developed a program heavy on 
what he calls “alternatives to being idle” — tu- 
toring, drug and alcohol counseling, cultural 
awareness programs. All of which take money. 

The Ponca business committee has discussed 
farming the 2,600 acres owned by the tribe; 
there’s also been talk about catfish farming, rais- 
ing chickens commercially, and a venture with 
a Tulsa company that builds generators. The 
tribe recently purchased some property where 
it plans to build a convenience store, “Like a 
(Jink-Stop,” says Lieb, And Lieb voted in favor 
of the tribal application for the M RS grant, but 
with the stipulation that the tribe would later 
vote on whether or not it wanted its land to be- 
come a site for nuclear waste storage. “The bot- 
tom line is that when and if it happened, the final 
decision would rest with the tribe.” 

But he adds: “Some tribe somewhere is go- 
ing to find a way. It might not be the Poncas, but 
we’ll have to bail them out.” 

Even though an MRS site could include 
money for a youth center — as well as money for 
roads, street lights, and schools — when Lieb 
looks out the window, he shifts uneasily in his 
chair: “I could not see, for the life of me, storing 
nuclear waste around here. I've always consid- 
ered Native Americans to be lovers of the envi- 
ronment. We all feel that way.” 

In March, the MRS application had vet to 
cause much official turmoil in the Ponca tribe. 
When a business committee member was 
elected in March, it wasn't even an issue, says 
1 deb, and only three people had spoken to him 
in opposition to the application. Though Lieb 
didn't say so, it is a good bet that one was Casey 
Camp-Horinek, 

Camp-Horinek lives in Red Rock, a town 
without so much as a convenience score. Though 
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Cam ip-Hori nek's career as an actress and hair 
stylist would be easier if she moved to Los Ange- 
les (an Emmy nomination hangs on her wall for her 
work as a hair stylist) she chooses to live where 
she ean attend powwows ar the White Eagle 
grounds and live in an extended family. As she 
talks, Camp-Horinek holds her toddler grand- 
daughter Jewel in her lap. Nearby is Jewel's 
wooden powwow chair, covered with a calico 
slipcover made with pockets for crayons and books. 
The special chair, explains CampT lorinek, is to 
help jewel begin to learn to sic quietly while her 
elders are in the powwow circle. 

Centra! to the Native American's identity, says 
Camp-Horinek, is Ins belief in the circle, the 
interconnectedness of all life forms, "'[’he same 
water we drink, the deer drank, and filled the 
glaciers, and fell on a dinosaur's back." 

In the old days the Ponca lived happily, Camp- 
Horinek says; "There were Jean times and full 
times, but we were never poor/' She is un- 
equivocal in her opposition to storing any kind 
of waste on tribal land. "I don't want us to sell 
what we have left of the earth it) kill unknown 
generations. I'd hate to think we would sully our 
good name by even considering it/' 

This is not a new fight. When the Kaw nation 
approved a plan to build a waste incinerator on 
tribal land in 1990, Camp-Horinek helped orga- 
nize a series of public hearings, tribal meetings, 
and protest marches, and the contract was can- 
celed. This spring she was at work gathering in- 
formation about radiation, the MRS program, 
and strategic advice from Grace Thorpe. "If 
enough people have the right information/' says 
Camp-Horinek, "they will always do the right 
thing." 

On April 2, the seven members of the Ponca 
business committee voted unanimously to with- 
draw from the process. 

On March 31, John King, a Ponca from Irving, 
Texas, and the man who was conducting the 
Phase 1 study for the Ponca, met with members 
of the Tonkawa tribe's business committee. 

That day, which was also the deadline for sub- 
mitting applications for Phase 11, Stage 1 funds, 
the three members of the business committee 
voted to have King make an application on the 
Ton ka wa's behalf. 

Tribal chairman Virginia Combrink, who was 
elected to her third term less than a week later, 
said if the tribe built the facility it would be on 
land in Nevada or Colorado already contami- 
nated with radioactive waste, "It's just a study/ 1 
she says, “Everybody is afraid of science. Every- 
body was once afraid of light bulbs." 


I t has been more than a year since Thorpe led 
her tribe to reject the MRS application, and 
she's still just winding up, 'The more she has 
learned, the more concerned she has become. 
The problem of toxics on Indian land is “worse 
than I had thought/' she says. "I'm just shocked 
at the way they are pushing this waste." 

Compared with the Office of the Waste 
N egot i a tor’s ca re f u 1 1 y prod u ce d v i d eo and i n for- 
mation packets and the DOE energy forums 
held in Las Vegas hotels, the cools of Grace 
Thorpe's grassroots campaign look skimpy in- 
deed. Thorpe lives on a Social Security pension, 
so when she travels, environmental organizations 
such as Greenpeace U.S.A, pay her airfare. She 
has stacks of newspaper and magazine clippings 
growing in the corner of her dining room, no fax 
machine (she goes down and uses a local bank's) 
or copier (she feeds nickels and dimes into the 
machine at the Yale Public Library). Yet pages 
of photocopied information, accompanied by 
letters on her blue stationery, leave Thorpe's 
apartment each week. When you are involved 
in grassroots politics, like Thorpe is, “You're 
operating on your spirit and your passion," she says. 

Thorpe's direct style and the fruits of her re- 
lentless networking were put on display this past 
March at an energy forum in Las Vegas hosted 
by the National Congress of American Indians. 
When it looked as if Thorpe and members of a 
newly forged alliance, the National Environ- 
mental Coalition of Native Americans, would 
not have a chance to speak until after most of the 
conference participants had left, Thorpe simply 
grabbed the microphone. 

For a half hour, Thorpe and other national 
leaders spoke against allowing hazardous waste 
of any kind on Indian land. When Thorpe asked 
fora vote on a resolution keeping Indian air, land, 
and water free of nuclear or other toxic waste 
(and the Indian Congress coffers free of money 
from the Department of 
Energy), the audience 
passed it unanimously. 

Congress staffers at the 
meeting assured Thorpe 
the vote wasn’t official* 
since she didn't follow 
their procedures, but she 
shrugs off their disclaimer. 

Whether or not the resolu- 
tion is officially accepted 
by the National Congress 
seems, at this point, irrelevant to Thorpe. 

She heard the vote. 

And her voice was heard. 


Getting There 

On June 2-5. the Indigenous 
Environmental Network, a four- 
year-old inter-tribal organization 


toxic waste on Indian-owned 
land , will bold its annual 
conference at the tribal grounds of 
the Sac and Fox Nation near 
Stroud. 

The conference is intended "to 
provide people with information 
about the issues . with respect to the 
environment and to organize 
networking among our grassroots 
people , ” says Jan Stevens, a 
member of the Sac and Fox 
Nation. 

The tribe experts a thousand 
people to come from around the 
country (and a few from overseas) 
to talk about such issues as the 
. MRS facilities, renewable energy 
sources, tribal governments* 
environmental laws , and the 
American Indian Religious Aft . A 
“mini-poomowr ” with inter-tribal 
dancing is planned for Thursday 
evening* and a stomp dance (a 
traditional religious dance ) w ill 
be held Friday evening. 

No registration fees or 
reservations ate required, and 
conference participants may camp 
at the Sac and Fox Nation 
campgrounds . According to 
Native American tradition , 
conference organizers plan to 
provide food for all who come , 
(The Sac and F ox elders w ill 
operate one food concession. ) 

The Sac and Fox tribal 
complex is four miles south of 
Stroud on S.H. 99. For more 
information, call John 
Roasringear, (918) 7 43-6495, 
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J focu Ofai/be ^Americans duy up 
tfie roots of 1 modern medicine. 


\ / wcnty-five years ago, Lelanie Stone 

M brought a newborn son home and immedi- 
ateiy came face to face with a new mother’s 
worse nightmare: the infant wasn’t eating. A bad case of 
thrush had developed in the baby’s mouth, and the 
tender white patches on his gums were so sore (and he 
was so cranky) that he had simply stopped nursing. After 
consulting off and on for two weeks with her doctor and 
spending about seventy dollars on prescriptions, Stone 
could tell the baby’s infection was as bad as ever, and she 
decided to try a new approach. 

As a child Stone had been doctored by her grand- 
mother Kaye Fuller w ith traditional Cherokee herbal 
remedies; her grandmother had even tried to teach her 
about the medicinal properties of plants. At the time, 
Stone admits, she was far more interested in boys than 
herbs, and, anyway, she remembers thinking to herself, 
“I’ll never need this — 
there’s medicine in the store now.” 

Now r here it was a decade later, and Stone was a young 
mother with a sick child who wasn’t responding to “the 
medicine in the store.’' She decided to drive down to 
Okmulgee to spend the weekend with her grandmother. 
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Sneez-mwd is common 
throughout ( Oklahoma 
( it's the yellow: flower on 
autumn pastures), 
t hough poisonous to 
cattle ami gu ilty of 
producing contact 
dermatitis in humans, 
some tribes use its JUmen 
(dried and powdered) as 
a snuff for head colds 
and in teas to ease 
stomach discomfort, 
Helena It n , a lactone 
found in sucrzt'vccd, has 
been credited with 
significant antitumor 
activity in the earn er 
screening program of the 
National Cancer 
Institute. 


To her grandmother’s credit, there was no, “I 
told you so/ 1 Instead, after examining the baby’s 
mouth, Fuller went into the kitchen and rook 
out her store of shriveled puceoon root, or 
goldenseal as ic is more commonly known. 

Fuller broke the root into small pieces, 
placing the pieces in a wooden bowl. With a 
wooden mallet, she pounded the root until the 
fibers were reduced to powder. Then, with a 
straw, she blew the fine pale golden dust into 
the baby's mouth. “Oh my god," Stone thought, 
“what's she doing to my son?' 1 

So implicitly did Stone trust her grandmother, 
it never seriously occurred to her to call a halt to 
the treatment. Yet the experience itself was so 
strange that for one brief moment she recalls 
feeling fear. In the end, rrusr won out. The 
ritual was repeated twice more over the course 
of the weekend, and by the time Stone was 
ready to return home on Sunday, baby Charles 
was cured. “That made a believer out of me,” 
says Stone, 

Hver since that long-ago weekend Stone has 
been studying Native American medicinal 
plants. She has learned that Indian herbal 
remedies are not some witches’ brew of eye of 
newt and toe of frog, but rather the source of 
some of our most important medicines. r Travel- 
ers who dutifully swallow their chloroquine 
tablets on jaunts to the tropics can titan k the 
Inca for discovering the antimalaria I qualities of 
the bark of the cinchona tree; the Inca also 
understood the anesthetic properties of coca 
leaves — without which we would not have 
n o vocal nc. In fact, many of the old standbys on 
the shelves of our bathroom medicine cabinets 
are derived from Indian medicinal plants — 
aspirin from willow trees and ipecac from the 
roots of two Amazonian trees. Goldenseal which 
so quickly soothed baby Charles’s inflamed 
mucous membranes, is also used by the Chero- 
kee as a remedy for sore eyes, and an alkaloid 
extracted from the roots of the plant is an 
ingredient in some modern eye drops. 

In fact, about twenty-five percent of the 
official drugs used in the l IS. today- — from 
cough drops to laxatives — contain at least one 
ingredient derived from flowering plants; every 
day, the average physician writes some eight 
prescriptions for drugs of plant origin. As C ’reek 
medicine man David Lewis of I lenryetta 
observes: U A lot of the fancy medicines we buy 
at the store for a fancy price contain the same 
ingredients the Indians used in the pre -scientific 
days.” 

Medicinal plants have taken a back scat to 


Native A men cans hunted the Narrow -leaved cornflower, 
then inhaled the smoke as a headache remedy. Its roots 
and rhizome were satd to be helpf ul in treating infectious, 
boils , and abscesses. 

man-made wonder drugs, like penicillin, which 
is produced from mold or synthetically. Hut of 
late, Indian medicinal plants in both North and 
South America have received renewed atten- 
tion from researchers, and that attention has 
intensified on the tail of such promising 
discoveries as the anti-cancer compound taxol, 
wh ich is deriv ed from the bark of the Pacific 
yew tree. In fact, researchers are now calling the 
Nineties "the decade of revival” for medicinal 
plants. 

The interest extends to the general public as 
well. According to a 1991 Time magazine survey, 
t we Ive milli< >n A m c r i ea n s, or fi v e pc rce n t oft h e 
population, have — at one time or another — 
doctored themselves with medicinal herbs 
bought at health food stores. In Europe where 
herbs arc sold alongside prescription cough 
syrups, pharmacies often look more like health 
food stores chan drug stores, “Many people are 
interested in it,” confirms Stone, and if her 
experience is any indication, interest is by no 
means limited to Native Americans. 

Stone herself did so much research on the 
medicine of her grandmother that friends urged 
her to write a book on the subject. Using the 
pen name The Cherokee Lady, Stone did just 
that; her Indian Herbs and Plants , a compendium 
of Cherokee medicinal plants, has been so 
successful she is writing another (it is due out 
this summer). In the process, she has given up 
try ing to pigeonhole her readers (at one recent 
lecture a fourteen-year-old boy told Stone he 
had saved his allowance to buy ir l Older 
Indians, too, she finds, w ant to get back to more 
traditional ways, "Back to their roots.” 

Not everyone is enthusiastic about the 
increased use of medicinal herbs; some say 
claims for certain herbs arc exaggerated (for 
example, researchers have found no evidence 
that ginseng is an aphrodisiac as has been 
claimed) and some herbs, such as tansy and 
comfrey, can actually be dangerous. On the 
other hand, though 1 larvard-crained Tucson 
physician Andrew Weil, author of Natural 
Health , Natural Met Ha nc. agrees herbalism has 
been tainted by superstition, he has found a 
number of herbs are. indeed, what they claim to 
be, I le is particularly impressed with the purple 
coneflower, which is an antibiotic, an anti-viral, 
and boosts the immune system: he prescribes it 
to patients with flu or Chronic Fatigue Syn- 
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drome. (It's not strong enough to be of help 
against AIDS, he says.) 

The purple coneflower is a pretty prairie 
wildflower that blooms each June along Okla- 
homa roadsides; seeing it from the road, one 
would never suspect its myriad uses. Plains 
1 n d ians di sco ve rc d i ts va I ue ft rst , and th ey used 
it more than any other plant — on snake and 
spider bites and cancers as well as many of the 
conditions for which it is used today. 

For the entry on coneflower in her book. 
Stone drew on the knowledge of elders from 
several Oklahoma tribes; such first-hand 
knowledge needs to be set down on paper, she 
says, and investigated before it is too late. 

ative Americans use literally 
hundreds of plants for medicinal 
purposes. Each tribe has its own 
pharmacopoeia, though similari- 
ties exist in how plants have been 
used by tribes living in the same geographical 
region. 1 low Indians credit the source of their 
knowledge is varied. Some, like the Cheyenne, 
credit animals; others, like the Cherokee, the 
plants themselves. Some tribes believe a plant 
that can cure a particular ill will resemble that ill: 
a plant good for snakebite would have snakelike 
roots, a plant good for jaundice, yellow flowers. 
Native Americans relied on trial and error to 
test plants, says Virgil J. Vogel, author of the 
encyclopedic study Native American P/ants, and 
undoubtedly people died in the process. By the 
time Europeans arrived, however, North 
American Indians had discovered all but a half- 
dozen of the medically active plants on the 
continent — a stunning feat by any measure. 

From their first contacts with Europeans, 
Native Americans shared rheir knowledge of 
medicinal plants. During the winter of 1535 to 
"36, the French explorer Jacques Cartier’s three 
ships were frozen in fathom deep ice in 
Hudson’s Bay. One by one his men were dying 
of scurvy. In desperation, Cartier turned to the 
Huron Indians for help. Their chief, Domagaia, 
had tea brewed for the Frenchmen, tea made of 
the Vitamin G-rieh bark and needles of an 
evergreen tree they called 1 lanncdda. Fight 
days later all were cured. 

This incident was among the first of many 
I e sson s in medicine t h at N ari ve A m e r i ca n s we re 
to give immigrants — lessons rhey are often not 
given credit for. Believing Indians were uncivi- 
lized and had nothing to offer, the colonial 



Russell's Horse Mint, Wichita Mountains* 


medical establishment was slow to investigate 
Indian cures; two hundred years passed before 
James Lind, a British naval surgeon, read of 
Cartier's experience, and began the experiments 
that proved scurvy was caused by a lack of 
Vitamin G Based on his findings the British 
Navy ordered all ships to carry lime juice in 
order to prevent the disease. Lind was given 
sole credit for the discovery. 

Unlike the physicians living in coastal towns, 
people braving the frontier quickly saw the 
value of Indian medicine. “Many a white man 
owes his life to the medical knowledge of the 
Indians,"' wrote A, Hyatt Verrill after being 
himself cured of a fever. One of the most 
dramatic cures was recounted in an article in 
Doctors of the A merican Frontier . A Cheyenne 
medicine man was called into Bent's f ort, a 
Colorado fur trade outpost, to treat one of the 
Bern brothers for a throat infection that was 
threatening to choke him to death. “The 
medicine man strung a sinew with sandburs and 
dipped it into hot buffalo callow. This he forced 
down Bent's throat with a peeled stick. When 
the tallow melted, he jerked the String out, 
pulling the infected membrane with it. Bent 
survived.” 

From accounts like these arose the popular 
image of the Indian as a healer. Soon white 
“Indian doctors’* {often claiming to have learned 
their trade while being held captive by Indians) 
were riding from log cabin to log cabin with 
their bags of herbs and roots. Indian medicine 
became a part of white folk medicine It mg 
before any of its lore was listed in the 1820 
government-sanctioned sourcebook for pharma- 
cists. 

After the Civil War, “Indian” medicine 
became big business by way of patent medi- 
cines and Indian medicine shows. Exploiting 
the reputation of Indians as healers and heavily 
advertised in newspapers, the medicine show 
was part Wild West show and part trade show — 
war dances and parades accompanied by the 
spiels of pitchmen, who invariably claimed their 
medicine, with names like War Paint Ointment, 
Seminole Cough Balsam, and Kickapoo Cough 
Syrup, was direct from an Indian medicine man. 
Sassafras was an occasional ingredient, but little 
real Indian medicine got into most tonics 
(Kickapoo Cough Syrup w as mostly Jamaica 
rum and New Orleans molasses). At one point, 
th e K i c ka p< k> I n d i a n M e d i c in e C o m pa ny , 
headquartered in New Haven, Connecticut, had 
seventy-five road shows which employed 
hundreds of Indians (all passed off as Kickapoo). 


PASSION- 

FLOWER 



This alien-looking vine 
fits trailing stem ran 
reark thirty feet l grows 
wild mi roadsides in 
Oklahoma; it ran also he 
bought by seed to grow in 
the garden. Indians have 
been known to make a 
poultice of its lea ves to 
heal bruises, and early 
physicians prescribed its 
fruit juke for bathing sore 
eyes ; modern research now 
supports its effectiveness 
as a sedative — its dried 
fruits and flower tops are 
ingredients of many 
sleeping medicines. 
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Indians hold the 
mtieflomr in high 
regard: its mots and 


rhizome {underground 
stem) have hern used for 
snakebite , stings, 
toothaches, and enlarged 
glands. From I9t6 
until 1946, it mis 
included in the National 
Formulary, a pharma- 
cists* reference hook. 
Cornflower is again 
being touted as a minder 
drug: research has 
eon firmed it is anti- 
viral, antibacterial , and 
boosts the immune 
system. 


With the passage of the first l 1 tire Food and 
Drug Act in 1906, the era of patient medicines 
ended. Some, like root beer (originally a mix of 
sassa fras and s a rsa pa ri 1 1 a re a s ) a n d Cc )ca -( 'o 1 a 
(which at one time contained cocaine) live on as 
soft drinks. Others just disappeared. The real 
\ ietim of the medicine show, however, was 
Indian medicine. Hurt by its association with 
bogus patent medicines, Native American 
medicine slipped into obscurity. 



hirty years ago w hen Southern 
( dieycnne painter Merlin I aide 
Thunder was growing up near 
Canton, “Everybody knew about 
medicinal herbs/’ he says. But 
even in the Indian community, only those who 
were very poor relied exclusively on them. 

Little Thunder’s grandmother Daisy Old Bear 
doctored the family with herbs gathered along 
the creeks near their home, 1 ler knowledge was 
centuries old. The bear gave the Cheyenne 
their medical knowledge. Little Thunder 
explains, after the tribe noticed the bear never 
gets sick. Tradition has it that the Cheyenne 
followed the bear, and the plants the bear ace, 
the Cheyenne adopted as medicinal plants. 

Digging stick in hand, Daisy Old Bear taught 
her grandchildren much the same way — not 
telling, but showing them which plants were 
good and w hich to be avoided. The children 
didn’t always listen: upon sampling one plant. 
Merlin Little Thunder passed out cold. More 
times than not, however, the remedies worked. 
While other youngsters in the early Sixties 
inhaled Vicks Vapofub for colds. Little Thunder 
breathed the smoke from cedar twigs sprinkled 
on top of his grandmother's hot cookstove; while 
his friends rook ehewablc aspirin tablets, he 
chewed willow leaves. 

I nke many traditional Indians, Little 
Thunder's grandmother believed some illnesses 
are caused by forces other than germs. Little 
Thunder can remember picking up an owl 
feather (owls are believed to carry news of death 
and destruction) only to have his grandmother 
rush him to the house for a purifying ritual. 
Playing too near a graveyard was another 
violation of a Cheyenne taboo; in those in- 
stances, Little Thunder says, “She would smoke 
us with cedar and have us drink concoctions.” 
Little Thunder lives in Tulsa now but he 
returns to the old home place often to gather the 
herbs his grandmother, who died in 1989, taught 
him to use. He is the only one in his family who 
does this, and he acknowledges that going to the 


pharmacy would be much more convenient. I le 
goes to the trouble, however, because he likes 
the idea of staying close to the earth, and eating 
wild plants and using them as medicines is one 
way to do chat. 

If Merlin Little Thunder stays with Indian 
medicine because of philosophical reasons, 
David Lewis of 1 lenryerta stays with it because 
it is his job. At fifty-nine, Lewis has been a 
medicine man (or in Creek, main helishaya) for 
more than fifty years: he was initiated at age 
seven by his grandmother and father who were 
also medicine people. In the Fifties there were 
seven medicine men who used to gather at his 
father's house; now Lewis says, "I do believe I 
am the only one left,” 

Lewis is a congenial man with short gray hair 
and steel-rimmed glasses: he has four children 
and loves to play bingo on 'Thursday night in 
Checotah, Like a small- town doctor, he takes 
calls from people — Indian and non-Indian 
a I i ke— w h o n eed h i s se rv i ees; many a re pc< >ple 
who arc desperate and hav e tried everything 
else. 1 ^st year he cured a thirteen-year-old Sac 
and Fox girl from Nebraska who had been sick 
m os t of h c r l i fc ; a 1 c t te r from t h e gru re ft j 1 pa re n t s 
a p pc a red in t h e J l ns/ ogee Nation News, c red i t i ng 
Lewis with a miracle. The letter ends with the 
advice “...see your medicine man first.” 

As is customary among medicine men, Lewis 
doesn't charge for his services; he leaves it up to 
the patient to “give what they want to,” Indian 
medicine as practiced by Lewis is a combination 
of only two things: “the use of our sacred words 
and the plants that we use.” 

Lewis does nor like to reveal in detail his 
remedies — this knowledge is passed down or 
revealed by vision. Yet he doesn't mind saying 
that the staples of Creek medicine are a species 
of w illow' known as the red root (AJiko- 
hoyanidcha , or K i ng- 1 > a ss j n g- Hi no ug h ) and 
A m e ri ea n g i n se n g, or w 1 i i re r< x j t ( // eiius-hntke ) . 
The plants, he says, are only half the cu re; the 
sacred songs he learned as a boy are just as 
essential. There is a song to cure even part of 
the body, he says. Another important element in 
the cure: faith. “If you get a firm believer, you 
can always pull them up/' he says, echoing a 
view of a mind-body connection that is now 
being sounded by main-stream physicians. 

Lewis increasingly receives calls from urban 
professionals, whom he characterizes as suffer- 
ing from stress and bad diets; their bodies and 
minds “out of w hack.” 1 1 is songs and plants, he 
explains, help bring the patient back into 
harmony. Such treatment is a far cry from the 
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Fifties when high-strung executives tiled into 
doctors’ offices seeking (and getting) prescrip- 
tions for Valium to relieve their stress; it is also 
an indication of the direction in which things are 
going. The baby boomers are largely responsible 
for t he n e w tilt to wa rds holistic m ed i c i ne ; t h ey 
like being involved in their own treatment and 
arc interested in preventive medicine. Using 
herbs for them is just like exercising and eating 
nutritious foods: it’s a way to stay healthy. 

Tulsa Herb Society member Janis Moody of 
Tulsa shares that view. She is not an Indian, but 
she became sold on medicinal herbs during a 
weekend retreat at an herbal center in upstate 
New York. Now she grows a number of medici- 
nal herhs in her garden. “Fresh is best/’ she 
says. Her favorite: purple eoneflovver. Each fall, 
after the first hard frost ("when the life force has 


Wild indigo roots have a reputation m an effective 
antiseptic, especially when fever accompanies the wound. 
Golden Wild Indigo, Kimnichi Mountains. 


gone back to the root”) she digs up the root, 
chops it into little pieces, and packs it in a bottle 
of vodka, making what is called a tincture. She 
cakes it to fend off colds, and she says it works. 

The purple concfiowcr illustrates both the 
promise and problems surrounding Native 
American traditional plants. Fifty years of 
German research has brought this obscure 
prairie daisy into the spotlight — especially in 
Europe where it is used to treat a host of 
ailments from eczema to rheumatoid arthritis, 
says Mark Blumenthal of Austin’s American 
Botanical Council (ABG), a non-profit educa- 
tional group. In Germany the plant is sold as a 
drug — complete with labels specifying proper 
use. In the United States, however, where the 
plant is native, it can only be sold as a food 
supplement; by law, no medical claims can be 
made on the labels of food supplements. A 
consumer wondering what the purple conc- 
fiowcr can (and cannot) do must rely on the 
experience of his friends, books, or pamphlets 



EVENING 

PRIMROSE 
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Some Indians me if 
for bruises, obesity. and 
weak muscles; scientists 
hove found primrose to 
he as useful as it is 
beautiful . An anti- 
dotting property could 
make it important in the 
prevention of some heart 
attacks, and the plant's 
oil has proven effective 
against eczema due to 
allergy, as well e/s 
asthma . migraines, and 
some metabolic 
disorders. 


put out by herb companies. 

The U,S. hood and Drug Administration 
(FDA) requires long and costly tests co get even 
long-used traditional remedies approved for use 
as drugs. According to Blumenthal, it can cost 
anywhere from fifty million to a quarter of a 
billion dollars to get a drug approved. And since 
plants per sc cannot be patented, the financial 
incentive just isn't there to study them. (Only 
chemically modified compounds derived from a 
plant can he patented.) As a result, most 
American medicinal plants have yet to be 
thoroughly investigated. 'Though Germany 
requires plant drugs to be proven safe and 
effective, the process is less extensive and much 
less costly. As a result, most of the research into 
medicinal plants (including our native plants) is 
being done in Kuropean countries and Japan; in 
1987 the latter country reportedly held half the 
new patents on natural products. 

A few lone American researchers are out 
th ere . ho we ve r, fad n g d ow n gn e rri I las, 1 1 m be r 
companies, and drug lords in the South Ameri- 
can rain forests searching for promising medici- 
nal plants; “There really are Sean Con n cry s out 
there/' says Dr. James Estes, professor of botany 
and curator of the Robert Bcbb herbarium at the 
University of Oklahoma, referring to the 
eece n t ri c resea rche r i n Medicine .. I let a ( p I aye d by 
Connery) who believed he had found the cure 
for cancer in a rain forest plant. Estes knows of a 
researcher working in Brazil who is frantically 
collecting plants before a new highway, which 
will bring settlers in to clear the rain forest, is 
completed. 

Given that a half million species of plants 
exist, it makes sense to narrow the 
focus, 'The first diing researchers do is 
interview native inhabitants to learn 
what plants they use for medicine 
(eighty percent of the world still relies 
on traditional medicines). Estes, along 
with Utsuo Kozuka, dean of the school 
of pharmacy at Kyoto University in 
Japan, and a ream of researchers, has 
been doing similar research here. The 
group began by reading accounts of 
ethnohotanists who lived among North Ameri- 
can Indian tribes in the last century; now Estes 
spends the summer collecting plants, which arc 
then tested. Compounds in two plants relatively 
common in Oklahoma, the Bastard indigo 
( . \ morpha frnititma) a n d cl a n i m y weed ( Po let tsi a 
dodemndra\ show anti-tumor qualities in the lab, 
says Estes, and may some day be produced 
commercially. 


Estes is all for the study of medicinal plants, 
but he is less enthusiastic about the idea of 
amateurs collecting medicinal plants. “It's not an 
easy matter to positively identify a plant,” he 
warns. Nationwide, about ten people die each 
year after making a mistake. A glance at Peterson's 
Field Guide to Medicinal Plants confirms the need 
to be careful — many plants are poisonous and a 
good many others can provoke allergic reactions. 
Estes’s advice: unless an herb has undergone 
extensive public scrutiny “it's dangerous busi- 
ness”' to mess with it. 

If it seems like a classic Catch 22, it's because 
it is. In the rain forest, tens, maybe hundreds, of 
thousands of plant species have been lost before 
they could ever be found by western researchers. 
It’s a race against time to save what remains. 

Here in Oklahoma, though certainly not on the 
cataclysmic level of Amazonia, some formerly 
abundant plants arc now not so easy to find. In 
Kansas the purple conefiower is becoming rare, a 
victim of overcollection. Though still relatively 
abundant in Oklahoma, its numbers have 
declined and may drastically decline, says Estes, 
as the cone flower's popularity increases (the 
plant is killed when people harvest its roots). The 
Oklahoma Native Plant Society advises people 
never to collect the only plant in a given location; 
the general guideline is take only one plant per 
every twenty to fifty plants. The obvious solution 
to overcollection is to grow medicinal plants in 
the garden as Jan is Moody does. In fact, herbs 
can be a lucrative crop; purple conefiower, which 
grows like a weed in Oklahoma, goes for sixty- 
two dollars a pound at health food scores. A 
reee n t l Vail Street font nat a rri c 1 e re v eale d t h a t 
established ginseng farmers can make 
up to $100, 000; per acre. 

The promise of medicinal plants, by 
all counts, is immense. To date, only 
a bot 1 1 r \\ { j pe rce n t of t he wo rl d \s p 1 a n ts 
have been rested for medicinal use; 

I 'here arc a lot of jackpots out there 
waiting for us,” says Blumenthal, 
Possibly, the cures for same of our most 
intractable diseases — cancer 
Alzheimer's, AIDS — will be found in 
plants long used by Native Americans. If this 
should h a p pe n , i t wt m ' t s ij rp ri se l )a v i d l ,ew i s, as 
his faith in the healing power of plants is com- 
plete. I a mg ago, he said, the plants struck a 
bargain with his people: “You do your half/' 
promised the plants,” and well do our half.” (pi 

Maura McDermott lives and writes in Checotah, 
Illustrator Jacque Collins Young lives in Tulsa. 



Davtd Lewis. 

Creek medicine man. 
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Getting There 

I Mattie Stone will hold a workshop 
on “Indian Plants and Herbs" April 28 
from 6-8 pan. at Northeastern State 
University in Tahlequah; expect to learn 
how to identify t dry, and package 
medicinal herbs. May 5 from 6-8 pan.. 
Stone's second workshop , “Nature's 
Grocery Store, ” will focus on edible 
plants. Both workshops are $ 12: to 
register, call NS Us office of continuing 
edui a tin n at { 91 8) 456 - 55 / / . 

This fall E. Barrie Kavasch, 
ethnobotanist and the author o/Native 
] l arv cscs, will speak about con tempo- 
rary uses of Native American beverages , 
foods , and medicines on September 25 at 
10 a an. at Central Library , 4th Street 
and Denver Avenue, Tulsa, as part of a 
week-long Native American festival For 
more information t call Melani 
H a mil ton, (91 8) 5 96-19 75. 



Authentic native American 
and Western Clothing & 
Accessories 

Buffalo Sun 

‘'From Buck- 
skins to Silks" 

Call or write for 

YOUR FREE 
BROCHURE; 

Bo* 1 556 
122 N MAIM 
Ardina Moore Miami . OK 74355 
OWNER <91 8> 542*8870 



Authentic Indian Art and Crafts 

INDIAN OWNED AND OPERATED 



WOODLAND HILLS MALL 
7021 S. MEMORIAL 
TULSA, OK 74133 
(918)252-9139 


2700 N. OLD HIGHWAY 66 
CATOOSA, OK 74015 
(918)266-3663 



Oklahoma Steam Threshers Association’s 


fyOl/i SbPnciacif 

Steam & Gas Engine Show 



largest steam & Gas Engine Show 
in the Southwest 

Entertainment, Flea Market, Craft Show 
Bob Wills’ Band - Saturday Noon and Night 


pawnee Steam Engine Park 

Pawnee, OK Fri-Sat-Sun May 7, 8 & 9 
Call for Information, (918) 762-2108 


BARTLESVILLE 

Museums 

% Wild Life Preserve 
m Wild Horse Refuge 
%* Festivals 

Ballet & Symphony 
W Recreated Indian 
Territory Village 
%' Phillips Petroleum 
Exhibit Center 
¥' Historical Buildings 
¥ Candle Factory 
m OK's First Oil Well 
m Camping, Fishing & Golf 

SEND FOR YOUR FREE VACATION GUIDE 
TO BARTLESVILLE 
Call Toll Free 1 -800-364-8708 

8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Month v through Friday 

BARTLESVILLE AREA CHAMBER Of 
COMMERCE, visitor DEVELOPMENT 
P.O, Bo* 2366, Bartlesville, OK 74005 



Oklahoma’s only 
prehistoric Indian 
site open to the public 

'THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


^ 12 EARTHEN MOUNDS DATING 
FROM 600 TO 1450 A.D. 


!► INTERPRETIVE CENTER WITH 
ARTIFACT DISPLAYS AND 
INTRODUCTORY SLIDE SHOW. 

GUIDED GROUP TOURS 
AVAILABLE BY APPOINTMENT, 


Located 3 miles E. and A miles N. of Spiro 
on Spiro Mounds Rd. Route 2, Bo* 339AA, 
Spiro OK 74959. (SIB) 962-2062 

Advertising mads possible by Iho Spiro Mounds 
Development Association, P.G. Box 624, 
Spiro. OK 74959 
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TRAVEL PLANNER 


Inside Red Earth 

A Cultural Crash Course. 


With nearly fifteen hundred dancers, three hundred artists, and dozens 
of presentations of art, music , dance, film, and story. Red Earth is pig. 
So Pig, in fart, yon might find that you never penetrate to the renter of 
the experience, but mill around, however happily, on the edges. Here, we sort the festival out and offer our tips on how to get 
the most out of a Red Earth weekend. 


THE DANCES 

The best three dollars you could spend at the festival may 
well be for the Red Earth program, which describes each of 
the nine competitive dance categories and the criteria that 
judges use when they are scoring- Most important; to stop 
dancing when the music stops. {The beauty of the regalia 
counts, too.) Competitions arc held on Friday, Saturday, and 
Sunday afternoons. Spectators can come and go into the 
arena; expect the afternoon’s pace to ebb and flow as well* 
Friday and Saturday evening perfor- 
mances are more of a “show,” with a 
script, professional dancers, and re- 
served seats. This year the Eagle 
Dance, Apache Fire Dance, and the 
1 loop Dance will be featured. Both the 
competition and the evening perfor- 
mances begin with a Grand Entry, a 
circular procession of all the dancers, 
dazzling in its color and pageantry and 
n o t to be m i ssc d , '1 h e i n te rtri ba I d a n c- 
ing that follows the evening perfor- 
mance is open to everyone, Indian and 
non-Indian alike. You can watch rapes 
and ask questions, but “The best way 
to learn how to dance is to let the spirit 
of the drum take a hold of you,” says 
Phillip Bread of the Red Earth Center* 

All dancing is led by ten drum groups, 
each at the top of its craft. One, the 
Mandaree, a northern drum group from Newtown, North 
Dakota, is considered the Rolling Stones of the Indian music 
world, says Bread. The five southern drum groups will all 
be from Oklahoma, a hotbed of Indian music. 

At the festival, most dancers arc willing to be photo- 
graphed and happy to be asked, but do always ask first* 
Make note: in years past, the Red Earth Parade through 
downtown Oklahoma City was at noon on Friday. This year 
it moves to 10:30 a.m. on Saturday, 

Tickets to the competition sessions are six dollars each 
day, and children under twelve are free: evening perfor- 
mance tickets arc ten dollars for adults, five dollars for chil- 
dren. Evening tickets include admission to the art market. 
To order tickets in advance, call the Red Earth office, (405) 
427-5228, 


THE ART MARKET 

Many of those who make an annual pilgrimage to Red 
Earth do so because of the n umber and quality of Native 
American artists who sell their work there. Three hundred 
artists will be chosen for the festival— four times as many as 
were at the first festival in 1987, In addition co such estab- 
lishcd artists as Doe Tate Nevaquaya and Mike Larsen, 
you’ll also sec the work of relatively unknown artists on their 
way to the cover of Southwest Art. Browsers and buyers should 
both feel comfortable in asking ques- 
tions of the artists — most are eager to 
talk about their work. Paintings, prints, 

pottery, bead work, clothing, sculpture, 
baskets, knives, and other items are 
available for sale, with prices ranging 
from $10 to upwards of $25,000. 

Serious buyers often opt to beat the 
crowds by spending twenty dollars for 
a ticket to the Art Preview on Thurs- 
day n igh t, where winners of the art 
competitions are announced. Regular 
admission to the art market is two dol- 
lars. 

If your budget is tight, you might 
want to buy an Indian art calendar at the 
festival. (Many artists who are included 
sell die calendars at their booths,) Since 
the country’s top Native American art- 
ists are all in one room, you stand a good 
chance of having many of the pages signed by the artists 
themselves — and taking home an instant collection of signed 
prints. 

THE FORUM 

At the first Red Earth, organizers held a Sunrise Sympo- 
sium in which they covered the basics, says director Christy 
Alcox, I low basic? “Well, they told them what the drum was, 
and what drummers hit it with,” she says. 

Now that the festival has grown and the audience has be- 
come a little more sophisticated, the symposium has been 
replaced with The Red Earth Forum, with lectures and 
demonstrations scheduled all day: an archaeologist may lec- 
ture about the Spiro culture in eastern Oklahoma, and a 



A g/y/ss damrr at Red Earth . 
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Get Along Uttle domes! 



V 

lou already knew you’d find a little of the West in Oklahoma City. But maybe 
you didn’t know that you’d also find ten different attractions at RemingtonLand. including Frontier City 
western theme park and the Oklahoma City Zoo’s Aquaticus, where you’ll flip over top-notch performances 
by the good, the bad and the bubbly. To get your free RemingtonLand Couponbook, call us pronto! 



Wonclerfulife! IN OKiABDMA CITY. OIL OR WRITE THE OKLAHOMA CITY CONVENTION AND VISITORS BUREAU, FOUR SANTA FT PLAZA, OKLAHOMA CITY, 0* 73102, L-BOO-225 SAS2. 




Voted” BEST" by coffee buyers worldwide for the 2nd straight year,* 


1st Place Again 

K 1 99 1 — Frangelico Creme 1 992 — Smelt erdoodh 


Neighbors Gourmet Coffee 

Oklahoma Owned and Operated 

9 S. Brootfwoy, Edmond * 10 N.E. K)lh Street, Oklahoma City * 7936 N May, Oklahoma City 

Bring in this coupon for $1 off any 1 pound of regular-priced coffee. 

10% Senior Citizens Discount 


international Gourmet Show 


Master of Liberal Studies 

An Unusual and Enlightening Degree! 

The MLS degree program at the University of Oklahoma is designed for 
the mature, self-directed individual seeking a graduate degree for per- 
sonal enrichment or career advancement. Your study program is indi- 
vidually tailored to meet your learning goals. Progress is achieved through 
home study and once-a-year intensive seminars on campus. Put your know- 
ledge, experience and goafs into focus. For information calf: 

li [j ► A Bachelor's degree 800"522“4389 



The Great American 
Indian Exposition 

MAY 11-14 

Richmond Fairgrounds 
Richmond. VA 

* Over $90,000 in prize money 

• Art, Drums & Dance 

Call 410-788-0254 


JL 

springs 

LAKE TEXOMA 
HOUSEBOAT VACATIONS 

The best way to enjoy a wonderful lake. 

We rent good ski boats, too. 

Willow Springs Resort St Marina 
Rt. 1 , Box 279, Mead, OK 73449 
( 405 ) 924-6240 


Clayton Country Inn 

& Restaurant 

A charming mreal in flic heart 
of flie Kiumiefii Mountains itenr Sardis Labe 

* I I large guest rooms 

* Fully equipped 
guest cottages 

* Romantic living 
room with 
stone fireplace, 
log-beam ceiling 
and mountain view 

1/4 mile 5. of Clayton on U5271 
For reservations, call 916-569-4 1 65 



Hudson’s 
Lakeland Lots 

"Grander than Grand n 

Resort living on the beautiful 
shores of Lake Hudson. 

Security gate • pool 
clubhouse • tennis courts 
heated fishing dock • boat slips 

Call for your tour: 

Shlrlee Parman, (916) 434-2127 
James Kemp. (9181 434-6759 
1 19 Aspen. Pryor, OK 74361 



Caddo group may dance the Turkey 
Dance, followed by a group of Chey- 
ennes demonstrating the songs that ac- 
company traditional dice games. Two 
stages outside and two rooms inside the 
Myriad will be devoted to cultural pro- 
gramming. {Outdoor events are free; 
indoor are included in the price of fes- 
tival tickets, good June KMX) 


AROUND TOWN 

On June 11 and 1 X Tulsa Indian 
Actor's Workshop will present the play 
Gallery Buffalo at Stage Center, 400 
\Y, Sheridan (two blocks west of the 
Myriad), (405) 270-4801, The five- 
actor play, set in a Santa be gallery, was 
written by Tulsan Julie Pearson, who 
kept the ticker prices within the reach 
of starving artists: five dollars. 

For a number of years, gallery owner 
Doris Lktrell has had a show at Okla- 
homa Indian Art Gallery for artists 
who prefer to show in a more intimate 
setting than the festival and some who 
want to show both at the festival and 
a gallery. Five painters- — Brenda 
Kennedy G rummer, Lee Bocoek, Vir- 
ginia Stroud, Merlin Little Thunder, 
and Robert Taylor- — and ceramic 
sculptor Bill Glass, Jr., will be featured 
at the gallery, and all of the artists will 
attend an opening reception on June 9 
(the public is invited). Most of the art- 
ists will then be at the gallery through- 
out the weekend. The gallery is at 2335 
SAY. 44th Street, Oklahoma City, (405) 
685-6162, 

Horse Power IV, an annual exhibit 
showing images of the horse in Native 
American culture, will be at the 
Jacobson Native American Cul- 
tural Center. 609 Chautauqua, (405) 
366-1667, in Norman during Red 
Earth. (The exhibit opens May 16.) 
Also in June, look for an exhibit of 
Oklahoma Indian images by photogra- 
pher Dolores Two Hatchet. 

Work by the late Archie BlackowL a 
Cheyenne chief and leader in the Na- 
tive American Church, will be exhib- 
ited during the month of June at the 
Galleria of Tribal Art, 1630 W. 
Lindsey, (405) 329-1225. also in 
Norman. 
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Oklahoma Today 

Classifieds 

FOR SALE • SERVICES • BUSINESS • ETC 


GIFTS 


OKLAHOMA PORTRAITS 
by CAROL CASTOR 

"FINE ART GIFTS OF DISTINCTION" 
Commissions • Original Oils & Pastels • 
Limited Editions • Note cards/ Postcards 
121 Jennie Lane • Vinita, OK 74301 

(918) 256-2112 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques, Primitives, Americana 

Ole Shoppe 

“B” S.E. & Steve Owens Blvd. 

John & Mary Dalgarn, P.O. Box 1515 
Miami, OK 74355 (918)540-1760 


OKLAHOMA COOKIN’ 


From Tulsa Jail House Chili to Enid 
Peanut Snappers and Sooner State 
Casserole, this pint-sized paperback is 
packed with 64 pages of mouth-waterin’ 
recipes. Send one to each of your hungry 
friends. $2.95 each + $1.50 shipping per 
book. Check, Money Order. VISA, 
MasterCard. 1 1040 NW 1 13th Yukon, OK 
73099 (405) 824-2461. 


GET YOUR KICKS 


Fourth Annual Route 66 Car Cruise 

June 5-6. Be a part of the adventure. 
Drive on Route 66. For information write: 
Oklahoma Route 66 Association, 6434 
N.W. 39th Expressway. Suite D. Bethany, 
Oklahoma 73008. 


Oklahoma Today 

Classified 

-Rates- 

$2.75 per word for one issue 
$2.50 per word/three issues 
$2.00 per word/six issues 
(Phone numbers and hyphenated 
words count as two words) 

To reserve your classified, send your 
payment and a copy of the ad you 
wish to run — specifying the issues in 
which you want 
the ad to appear — to: 

Oklahoma Today Classifieds 
P.O. Box 53384 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152 
Or call in your ad: 
405/521/24%, or 1 -800/777- 1 793 


FOOD & SHELTER 

Since Native American families tend 
to be extended and dancers often stay 
with relatives during Red Earth, area 
hotels and motels don't usually fill up 
months in advance. The Century 
Center, 1 N. Broadway, (405) 235- 
2780, across from the Myriad, is under- 
standably the first choice of many 
because it's so close to the action. 

But thanks to 1-40, which goes almost 
directly to the Myriad, motels along 
Meridian Avenue are nearly as conve- 
nient, says Goldie Phillips, a Tulsa 
Comanche who comes to Red Earth 
each year. Many motels offer Red 
Earth discounts, so be sure and ask 
when you make a reservation. 

Concession stands at Red Earth 
stock Indian tacos, smoked meat, and 
cold drinks (no beer), but if you crave 
a sit-down meal or the lines look long, 
try Cocina De Mino, a Mexican res- 
taurant that serves huge portions (the 
quescdillas are exceptional), 20 N. 
Broadway, (405) 232-6466, (405) 636- 
0335, or the New York Bagel Shop, 
21 1 N. Robinson, Suite 120, (405) 235- 
3700, which sells authentic New York 
bagels with lox and cream cheese. In 
Bricktown, a renovated warehouse dis- 
trict two blocks east, you'll find 
Bricktown Brewery, 1 N. Oklahoma, 
(405) 232-2739, a brew pub that serves 
hearty comfort food, along with the bar- 
becue joint Piggy’s, 303 E. Sheridan, 
(405) 232-3912, and the Spaghetti 
Warehouse, 101 K. Sheridan, (405) 
235-8402. 


BEFORE YOU GO 
The powwow documentary Into the 
Circle , produced by Oklahomans Scott 
Swearingen and Sandy Rhoades, out- 
lines the basics of Oklahoma Native 
American song and dance. You can or- 
der the tape ($29.95) from Full Circle 
Communications, 1131 S. College Av- 
enue, Tulsa, OK 74104, (800) 940- 
8849. 

To learn about Native American 
dance visit the Red Earth Center, 
2100 NE 52nd, Oklahoma City, (405) 
427-5228. 



La Mesa 

Mexican Restaurant 

N/ • V • • \/ 

American food available 
VISA • MasterCard • Discover 

Across from Love’s 

Boise City, OK 
405/544-2997 


Rese rvation s accepted 

(Drivers cal free wilh groups of 6 or more. $5 maximum.) 

Rotary Club meets Wednesdays at n<x>n 
Member Oklahoma Restaurant Association 




Sac & Fox 
Gallery 


Visit the Sac and Fox Gallery 
where we feature handcrafted 
Sac and Fox arts and crafts. 


-Open To The Public- 

Hours: Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Site: 5 1/2 mi. S. of Stroud on 
Hwy. 99/377 

Celebrate 

Sac & fopcCreativity 


For more information 
call (918) 968-3526 


r 


V 



3 1/2 miles S. on 
Highway 59 in Sallisaw, OK 
Open Tuesday thru Sunday 
I O a.m. to 6 p.m. 
(918) 775-9960 
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Mug-o-Rama! 

Oklahoma Today 
Twister Mug 

Made in the U.S.A. 
$8.95 + shipping and . 
tax. 

Frankoma 

Made by world-famous ‘ 
Frankoma Pottery, 
these mugs featuring 
Oklahoma’s flag 
emblem come in four 
colors. Yours for only 
$8.95 + shipping & tax. 



Navy Teal Forest Borte 



Pioneer Pride 


1993 marks the 100th 
anniversary of the Cherokee 
Strip Land Run, a chaotic 
spectacle 'in which more 
than 100,000 pioneers 
made a mad dash for 
42,000 land claims the 
largest competitive event in 
American history. 

Oklahoma Today com- 
memorates the Cherokee 
Strip Centennial with these 
great T-shirts. (S, M. L, XL, 
and XXL) $15. 



•T-shirt prices do not include shipping & tax (see below). 



Native 

Designs 

Our popular Native 
America T-shirts 
come in three 
popular colors, each 
with a distinct Native 
American design- 
(S, M, L. XL and 
XXL) $15. 



To order Oklahoma Today Trading Post items , please use the attached envelope & order form. 







Route 66: 

A Road Well Traveled 

® Route 66: The Mother Road 

by Michael Wallis 

The definitive Route 66 anthology, 
with illustrations and black & white 
and color photos. ‘This is a book all 
devotees of the American highway 
have been waiting for. The tone is as 
friendly as a big diner, where the 
conversations of people who have just 
met drift through the air like steam 
from their coffee cups.” (Phil Patton, 
Author of Open Road) 243 pages. 
Hardcover: *29.95. Softcover: S 19.95. 

©The Route 66 Traveler's Guide 
and Roadside Companion 

by Tom Snyder 

A guide to the eateries, browseries 
ana scenery of Americas fabled 
highway, from Chicago to Los 
Angeles. Illustrated, with maps and 
index. 136 pages. Softcover: $8.95. 

©Route 66 by Susan Croce Kelly, with 
a photographic essay by Quinta Scott 

Historv of the liighway from birth to 
re-birth as a national treasure. 210 
pages, with black Sc white photos, index. 
Hardcover S27.95. Softcover $18.95. 


Oklahoma Today's 

BEADING 


Above the Plain 

©The Ouadita Mountains: A Guide for 
Fishermen, Hunters aid Travelers 

by Milton D. Rafferty and 
John C. Catau 

History, geography, wildlife and 
recreation of the entire Ouachita 
Mountain range of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Contains history and travel 
information of every town and city in 
the region. More than 130 black Sc 
white photographs with maps, figures 
and index. 308 pages. Hardcover: $35. 
Softcover: $18.95. 

LivingHistory 

© Walking the Trail: One Man's 
Journey Along the Cherokee Trail of 
Tears by Jerry Ellis 

A Cherokee descendant takes a 900- 
mile journey — retracing the steps of 
his ancestors — and comes face to face 
with America in theprocess. 257 
pages. Hardcover $19. Softcover $9.95. 


Franks World 

® WoolarOC by Joe Williams , with the 
photography of Jerry Poppenhouse 

This 92-page volume takes readers to 
the heart of Frank Phillips’s en- 
chanted retreat in the heart of 
Oklahoma’s Osage Hills. To the oil- 
rich Phillips, Woolaroc was more 
than a ranch. It was a showplace, a 
place to host dignitaries in elegant, 
refined and purclv Western surround- 
ings. To visitors, Woolaroc is a 
wildlife refiige, nature trail, museum, 
Y-Indian Guide Center and lodge. 
Contains brilliant color photography 
of die ranch and lodge, and color 

f latcs of works on display in the 
rank Phillips Collection. 192 pages. 
Hardcover: *40. 

Pavement Past 

©Oklahoma Historical Tour Guide 

by Burn is Argo and Kent Ruth; 
Edited by D. Ray Wilson 

A practical historical guide to the 
Oklahoma road, from Kenton to 
Idabcl. Softcover: $12.95. 

Prices do not include shipping and tax. 
(see below) 


TO ORDER YOUR BOOKS , PLEASE USE THE ATTACHED ENVELOPE/ORDER FORM INSIDE THE BACK COVER 


klahoma’s second largest tribe, The Muscogee (Creek) 
I I Nation covers eight counties - Tulsa, Creek, Okmulgee, 

V--/ Okfuskee, Hughes, McIntosh, Muskogee, Wagoner and 
parts of Rogers, Mayes and Seminole counties. Diverse economic 
development projects make Muscogee Nation one of the most 
progressive tribes in the United States. Construction, a total 
healthcare system, a new manufacturing endeavor as well as the 
high-stakes bingo facilities all contribute to the annual budget for 
the tribe and to the Oklahoma economy. 

C reek Nation’s bingo network includes seven bingo facilities 
— four tribally operated and 3 community operated. Creek 
Nation Tulsa Bingo is one of the main tourist attractions in 
Oklahoma. All of the facilities are profitable business enterprises 
and generates revenue for the state of Oklahoma through 
jobs.. ..sales tax.. .gas and lodging tax.. .tourism dollars. 


Triballv Operated 

Creek Nation 
Tulsa Bingo 
(918) 299-85 IB 

Creek Nation 
Okmulgee Bingo 
(918) 756-8400 

Creek Nation 
Muskogee Bingo 
(918)6884825 
(Opening Spring 
of 1993) 

Creek Nation 
Holdenvllle Bingo 
(918) 379-7368 



Communit y Cent er 
Operated 

Bristow Creek Indian 
Community Center 
(918) 367-9168 

Checotah Creek Indian 
Community Center 
(918) 437-5290 

Eufaula Creek Indian 
Community Center 
(918)689-9191 

For more Information on 
Muscogee (Creek) Nation 
call (918) 756-8700, 



EntertainmenT 


From Fort Marion: The Art & Story 

March 20-May 30 

To tour Beyond the Prison Gates: The Fort Marion Experience and Its Artistic 
Legacy is to be stunned by its sheer ambition. Forget fora moment t ha tit assembles 
the most extensive collection of Fort Marion art ever seen under one roof Forget 
even that the ledger drawings (literally drawings on ledger paper) that form its heart 
represent the wry fagitwmg of the contemporary Plains Indian arc movement, which 
would go on to produce the fikes of Oklahoma’s famed Kiowa six — Stephen Mopopc, 

James Auchiah, Lois Smoky, Monroe Tsatokc, Spencer Asah, and Jack 1 lokeah. 

Forget all that, for if the truth he known, this show is about more than art. "Yes, 
this is the first major exhibit on Fort Marion art/' says co-curator Arthur Si Iberman 
of Oklahoma City, “but it is most unusual because„,wc (also) explore the artists 
themselves and the context in which their work was created,” 

Thar context has everything to do with the paradox that was Fort Marion, an 
ancient Spanish fort set in the coastal resort of St Augustine, Florida, where sev- 
enry-two Cheyenne, Kiowa, Comanche, Arupahn, and Caddo warriors were i mpris- 
oned from 1875 to 1878 for incidents in the Bed River War, the last Indian war on the southern plains and one triggered by commercial buffalo 
slaughters and Indians" ill lee lings about reservation life. 

That Kiowas such as Zotom and Charlie Buffalo and Cheyennes such as Howling Wolf and Making Medicine (the latter went on to be el- 
evated to sainthood by the Episcopal Church) blossomed as painters while prisoners of war is the result of two quirks of fate: tourists" fascination 
w ith the warriors (they took not only an interest in but many a 3-D stereo card of the Indians) and the warden's efforts, not only to educate and 
find the warriors employment (handling baggage at the train station, clearing palmetto stands), but also to introduce them to prominent Fust 
Coast families, “It was a prison,” says Silberman, "that was really run more like a school.” 

Resisting the urge to paint the Fort Marion story in broad strokes, Silberman, the National Cowboy I lalf of Fame, and co-curator Dr, Edwin L. 
Wade tell instead a detailed saga — complete with names, photographs, and the actual words of the prisoners. As if that weren't enough, life-size 
photographs from Fort Marion, when viewed with 3-D glasses, evoke a sense of actually being within the prison walls. 

Why go to such lengths to tell the story? "Because,"’ says Silberman simply, “U"s cite right thing to do,” 

Beyond The Prison Gates makes three other srops on its national tour, including one in 1994 at the Gilercasc Museum in Tulsa. The National 
Cowboy Hall of Fame is located at I 700 N.E, 63rd. Oklahoma City, (405) 478-2250. j \/| 



"Taking Out The Men For Imprisonment Upon 
Arrival at Fort Sill, ledger drawing by Zotom, 



MUSEUMS AND GALLERIES 

MAY 

1 -2 Biennial Photography Exhibition, Firehouse Art Center, 

Norman, <405) 329-4523 

I -9 Karel Appel: CATS, OCAM, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

1-23 Dinosaur Monrage, OK Museum of Natural History, 
Norman, (405) 325471 1 

l -28 Bonsai, K i rkpa trie k Cen te r, Q KC, (405 ) 42 7-546 1 

1-30 Paul Manship: Changing Taste in America, Philbrook 
Art Museum, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
1-30 Ed Gal to way : A Singular Vision, P h il brook An Museum , 

Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

1-30 Beyond the Prison Gates: The Fort Marion Experience, 
Nai"l Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
1-June 30 American Images, Museum of the Great Plains, I aiwton, 
(405) 581-3460 


2-30 Bub Thomason in the Gallery, Plains Indians Museum, 
Woodward, (405) 256-6136 

7- 9 OK Mineral and Gem Society Show. Ommplex, OKC, 

(405) 424-5545 

8- 9 Spring Encampment, Red River Trading Post, M uscum 

of the Great Plains, Lawton, (405) 581-3460 
8-29 Greenwood: From Ruins to Renaissance, Fred Jones Jr, 
Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-327 2 
H-June 6 Fiber Exhtbit-Stephame Grubbs* Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman. (405) 3294523 

8-Au g. 2 Z Pla net 1 Vohe, K i rk pat rick Center, O KC, { 405 ) 424-5545 

1 1 -30 [ m ages of rh e C he ro kee St rip, Plains I nd ia n s M u sc u m , 

Woodward, (405) 2566136 

15-16 Trader's Encampment, Woolaroc Refuge, Bartlesville. 
(918) 336-0307 

16-June 30 Paintings by Joan 1 fill, Southern Plains Indian Museum. 

Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

24- J uly 10 Sharing the PtcccsQuilt Exhibit, Plains Indians Museum, 

Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


The Fur Trader’s Ball 

May 1-2 

After long* lonely winters spent in the American frontier, f rench 
lor traders traditionally came down from the mountains for a riotous 
trade fair they called a rendezvous. There, they sold furs, bought li- 
quor, and bartered with the local Native Americans. 11 It was a brou- 
haha," admits Paula Eliot of Tulsa's Gjlcreasc Museum. 

The annual Colcrea.sc Rendezvous is considerably more whole- 
some C‘we try and bring out the host aspects of the Native Ameri- 
can and pioneer cultures," says Idiot) but no less freewheeling than 
the original nineteenth -century gatherings it is patterned after. 
Kachina carving, basket weaving, quilting, leatherwork, bead work, 
and black-powder muzzle-loading demonstrations are held on the 
museum lawn, where cowboy poets and Indian storytellers wax elo- 
quent, and dogger, country and 
western, and Native American 
dancers perform to the music of 
fiddles and drums. 

Tor the real thing, make sure 
to see the paintings in the 
Alfred Jacob Miller Gallery in- 
side the museum. Miller, who 
weiiE to i ht; Green River Ren- 
dezvous in Utah in 1837, was 
the only Western artist to actu- 
ally witness the event, says 
Eliot. Soon after his visit, the 
bottom fell out of the market 
for beaver hats in Europe, and 
the annual rendezvous became 
a thing of the past. 

TheGHcrcasc Rendezvous runs 1 1 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday and 
I p.m. to 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tickets to a Saturday night barbecue 
and dance are twenty dollars each, Indian taco concessions, children's 
games, and face painting are also planned. For more information, call 
(918)582-3122. —BP 


JUNE 



1-Jiily 25 
1-Jan. 9 
5-July 12 
1 1-12 
July 19 
21 -Sept. 21 
22- Aug. 1 


Kinetic Sculpture from The Mayer Col lection, OGAM, 
OKC, (485) 946-4477 

Native American Baskets, OK Museum of Natural 
History, Norman, (485) 325-471 1 
OK Watereoior Association Exhibit. Kirkpatrick Center. 
OKC, (405) 427-5461 

Nat i< m al Academ y < if We stc rn A rt Ex h i bit, Nat'l C a jw boy 
Hall of Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 
.Sapang-Bato (River of Rocks), Firehouse Art Center, 
Norman. (405)3294523 

Summer Nights, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC. (495) 424- 
5545 

Selected American Paintings from the Day wood 
Collection, OCAM, OKC, (405) 9464477 


DRAMA 

MAY 

1-16 The Porker Sisters, OKC Children's Theatre, OKC, (485) 

948-6408 

1-16 The Dnsinkabk Molly Brown,, J e w c 1 B ox Th ea tre, OKC, 
(485) 521-1786 

6-8 Cabaret* Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 
7-9, 14-15 Guys and Dolls, The Ponca Playhouse, Ponca City, 


7-16 

13-15 


144620-22 
14-15,21-22, 
28-29, 
June 4-29 

28-june 6 

June 3-26 


(405) 765-5573 

PaintingCkurrhes, Theatre Tulsa, Tulsa, (918) 596-7 1 1 1 
Nttmcnse, Community Center, Bartlesville, (918) 336- 
2787 

Our Town, Gaslight Theatre, Enid, (405) 234-2307 
The Immigrant, Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282- 
28tX) 

DrivingMiss Daisy, Muskogee 1 attic' ITreatre, N f uskogee, 
(918) (>87-1714 

The Musical Comedy Murders of 1940, Theatre Tulsa, 
Tulsa, (918)596-71 1 1 

The Search for Signs of InteHigpit Life in the f hrverse, 
Pollard 'Theatre, Guthrie, (405) 282-2800 


JUNE 

4-12 
4*5, 1142 
4-26 

8-19 

10-13, 1749 
1043, 17-20 

22 -July 3 

25-26 

25-26 

25-july 25 


in Gillian on Mir 37th Birthday , Lawton Community 

Theatre, Lawton. (405) 355-1680 

The Sound of . Wiisif, Jewel Box 'Theatre, OKC, (485 ) 52 1 - 

1786 

Run for Your Wife, Carpenter Square Theatre, OKC. 
(485) 232-6500 

Phantom, LyricThcatre, Kirkpatrick Auditorium, OKC, 
(485)948-6880 

Sumense, Southwest Play house, Clinton, (405)3234448 
Gypsy, Shawnee Little Theatre. Shawnee, (405) 275- 
2805 

Bye Bye Birdie . Ly ric T hca tre, K i r kpa trick A ud i it >r i u m, 

OKC, (405) 948-6808 

Deadwood Dick, Enid, (405) 237-2494 

7 he Gift of \ IV Hie ( ays, Pt mea PI a y ht >u sc , Pn nea ( ] it y, ( 485 1 

765-5360 

OK Shakespearean Festival, .Southwestern OK State 
t iniversiry, 1 )urant, (485) 924-0 1 2 1 



MUSIC AND DANCE 

MAY 

1 Square Dance Festival, Stephens County Fairgrounds, 
(405)252-8318 

I Classics Concert, OKC Philharmonic, Civic Center. 
OKC, (405) 842-5387 

3 Zoo Concert, Tulsa Philharmonic, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7473 

5-8 Tri-State Music Festival, Enid, (405) 2374964 

7 < Classics Concert, 'Tulsa Philharmonic, Tulsa, (918) 747- 
7473 

8 Mel 'Forme, Bartlesville, (918) 337-2787 

1 6, j u nc 20 Woods ( >ou nry Opry, Alva, (405 ) 327- 1 647 

18 Branson Brothers (Country Music Show, Community 
Center, Bartlesville, (918)337-2787 
18 Jazz in Holm berg I lall, (>t J, Norman, (485) 364-8962 

28-38 Banjo Festival, Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 

29 Sand Springs Sunset Symphony, ( Charles PageTri angle, 

Sand Springs, (918) 245-3221 


JUNE 

1 8-28 ( ) K M ozart Test i va I , C lorn mun i ty Ce n te r, Ba rt 1 e sv i 1 1 e . 

(918)336-9980 

19 J ( *1 y Mill e r, Be I Ic Sta r r J a m bo rce Vi I la ge, l , ake E ufa u la, 

(918)689-7751 

19 Juncteemhf Concert, ElmerThomas Park, Lawton, (405; 

581-3471 

26 Ricky Skaggs, Mcl ,ain Rogers Park, Clinton, (405) 323- 
3575 
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A VISITOR'S GUIDE 


A Step Ahead 


W hen you combine the excitement of a three- 
point bucket with standing ovations, encores 
and curtain calls, you’ll get an idea of a typical 
weekend in Norman. Call (405) 321-7260 for informa- 
tion to help plan your next trip to Oklahoma’s Univer- 
sity Community. 


MIDSUMMER 



NIGHTS FAIR 


16TH Annual 
Midsummer Night's Fair 
July 9-10, 6 p.m. - midnight 

ARTISTS 
ART AUCTION 
ENTERTAINMENT 
’Cl DALMATIAN CONTEST 
’Vi FOOD 

"Something for everyone" 
Firehouse Art Center 
{405) 329-4523 
444 S. Flood, Norman 


jj ass am JJmms HDDS 

Four great days of hot & cool jazz 

Four free concerts with national headliners 
and the best of regional jazz and blues bands. 

June 24 - 27 Norman, Oklahoma 

Call KGOU Radio - 325-5468 - for information. 

Visit Oklahoma's Jazz Capital! 


COVE 


Marina 


SEA DOO’S • PONTOONS • FISHING 
BOAT RENTALS • BAIT & TACKLE 

Canoes, Yak Boards, Paddleboars, Sailboats and Windsurfers 

12 miles East of Norman on SH9 
Clear Bay Area * 360-9846 



continues 


SPIRIT OF THE FLUTE 

native american flute solos 

by flutemaker Lean "Sonny” Nevaquaya 
■ son of famed Comanche artist and 
flute player, Doc Tate Nevaquaya. 

See Sonny and Doc Tate at RED EARTH '93. 

A SKY OF DREAMS 

neoprimitive solos for flutes of the world 

by Coyote Oldman's Barry Stramp 

", , Music of unparalleled depth, quality and 
emotion . . .unforgettable” - u Birosik 

produced by Christi Rayburn and Barry Stramp 
available on CD and cassette 




ANCIENT SUN MUSIC 

PO Box 721257 Norman. OK 73070 


* 


here’s 
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SummerWind Festival 
OU Celebrates the Arts! 

July 2 -11 

on the University of Oklahoma’s 
Norman Campus 

Join us fora whirlwind of music, dance, visual art, 
theater and learning experiences for all ages. 
Discover the artist in you at the SummerWind 
Festival, For more information, call (405) 325-2771. 

Tb& University ol Oklahoma is an Equal Opportunity Inaiiluiion. 3/93 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


INDIAN EVENTS 

MAY 

15-16 Kiowa Black Lcggins Ceremonial, Anadarko, (405) 247- 
3987 

16-Junc 31 Horsepower IV Jacobson Center, Norman, (405)366-1667 

21-23 Powwow and Stomp Dance, Clarcmore, (918) 341-2818 
21-23 Vietnam Veterans Intertribal Powwow, Wichita Tribal 
Park, Anadarko, (405) 247-2425 

21-Junc21 Art Show, Five Civilized Tribes Museum, Muskogee, 
(918)683-1701 


JUNE 

5-6 Red KIk Powwow, Elk City, (405) 243-1080 
5-Aug. 21 Trail of Tears Outdoor Drama, Tahlequah, (918)456-6007 

9 Red Plume International Dance Competition, Caddo 
County Fairgrounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-6330 
11-13 Red Karth Native American Cultural Fair, Myriad, OKC, 


(405)427-5228 


18-20 ('reek Nation Festival and Rodeo, Tribal Complex, 
Okmulgee, (918) 756-8700 

19-July 1 1 'Frail of Tears Art Show. Tahlequah, (918) 456-6007 
24 Cherokee Art Show, Tahlequah, (91 H) 456-6007 



RODEO AND HORSE EVENTS 


MAY 

1 

1 


1-2 


8 


8, June 12-13 


14-15 

14-16 

22-28 

28-29 

28-29 

28-30 

28-31 

29 


Anadarko RidingClub Rodeo, Caddo County Fairgrounds, 
Anadarko, (405) 247-2772 

Oklahoma vs. Texas Bull Ride Challenge, Ardmore, (405) 
223-2541 

Roy Duvall Champion Steer Wrestling. Chccotah, (918) 
473-2653 

Ben Johnson Pro Celebrity Team Penning and Team 
Roping, Lazy K Arena, Guthrie. (405) 282-3004 
OK Paint Horse Show, OKC Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 478- 
1599 

Ranch Rodeo, Ponca City, (405) 765-2340 

Prairie Regional Team Roping Championship. Lazy E 

Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

Ride the Wild Horse 'Frail Ride, Honobia, (918) 755-4462 

Potcau Frontier Days Rodeo, Potcau, (918) 647-8660 

OK Cattleman’s Association Range Roundup, Lazy K 

Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 

Junior Calf Roping Roundup, Ardmore, (405) 223-2541 

Memorial Day Cattle Drive, Allen Ranch, Bixby, (918) 

366-3010 

D Rodeo’s Annual Steer Wrestling Championship, 
Huddleston Arena, Talihina, (918) 567-3227 


JUNE 

3-7 Wild I lorse Giveaway, Ardmore, (405) 223-2541 
10-12 Kiamichi Frontier Days Rodeo, Talihina, (918) 567-397 2 

17- 19 Will Rogers Stampede PRCA Rodeo, Clarcmore, (918) 

341-2818 

18- 19 I ndian Pro Rodeo, Sac and Fox Nation, Stroud, (405) 275-5836 

19- 20 American Team Penning, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 

282-3004 

19-20 Bluebonnet Classic Steer and I leifer Show, Ardmore, (405) 

223-2541 

30-July 10 Appaloosa Horse Show, State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
948-6704 


FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 

MAY 

1 Charlie Christian Jazz Festival, OKC, (405) 232-2522 
1-2 Rendezvous, Gilcrease Museum. Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
1-2 Fine Arts Festival, Ponca City, (405) 765-9746 
5-8 River Heritage Festival, Tahlequah, (918) 456-3251 
8 Art in the Park, McLain Rogers Park, Clinton, (405)323- 

2222 

13-16 Mayfest, Tulsa, (405) 583-261 7 

1 5 AdaFcst. Ada, (405) 436-3032 

22-23 Windsong *93 Kite Festival, Ardmore Regional Park, 
Ardmore. (405) 226-7526 

29-31 Festival Del Paseo, OKC, (405) 525-2688 
29-31 Town Square Arts and Crafts Festival. Tahlequah, (918) 

456-3742 


JUNE 

4-5 Stockyards Stampede, OKC, (405) 235-7267 
4-6 Sunfest, Sooner Park, Bartlesville, (918) 337-0999 
4-6 Chisholm 'Frail Festival, Yukon, (405) 354-3567 
5 Nescatunga Arts Festival, Alva, (405) 327-1647 
7-12 Sandbass Festival. Madill, (405) 795-2431 
26 Scottish Heritage Festival, Duncan, (405) 252-8696 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


MAY 

I Onion-Fried Burger Day, El Reno, (405) 262-8888 
1 Cherokee Strip Chili and Barbecue Cookoff, Marland 
Estate, Ponca City, (405) 765-3800 
1-2 ArchitecTour, Firehouse Art ('enter, Norman, (405)329- 
4523 

8 Cruisin’ Bricktown, OKC, (405) 236-8666 
22 Porch Tournament, Talihina, (918) 567-2510 
24-28 Model T Tour, Statewide, (405) 237-6717 
29-30 Cowboy Chuck Wagon Gathering, Nat’l Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

29-31 Two-Cylinder John Deere Tractor Expo, Fairview, (405) 

227-3380 


JUNE 

4-6 Summerfcst, Ardmore, (405) 223-7765 

4-6 National Biplane Expo, Bartlesville. (918) 337-0999 
4-8 Chautauqua, Seminole, (405) 235-0280 

4-8 Chautauqua, Veterans Park, Tulsa, (918) 584-3333 
5 Route 66 Blow r out, Sapulpa, (918) 224-5709 
7-12 Frontier Days Celebration, Talihina, (918) 567-3434 
1 1-15 Chautauqua, John Miskelly State Park. Choctaw, (918) 
584-3333 

11-15 Chautauqua, Chandler, (405) 235-0280 

12 Old Settler’s Day, Chccotah, (918) 473-2070 

26 1 leritage Day, Duncan, (405) 252-8696 

26 Miss Black Oklahoma Pageant, Myriad. OKC', (405)424- 
3949 

26-27 Fort Rcno-Indian Territory Days, El Reno, (405) 262- 
1188 


Although the information in the calendar is current dates and rimes can 
change without notice. Please check in advance Itefore attending any event. 
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With over one and one-half ounces of 1 8 Karat gold , this rare and unique timepiece will become 
a treasured part of your fine art collection. The Longines Swiss Quartz movement assures 
timekeeping accuracy for generations to come. Each watch is accompanied by a signed and 
beautifully framed Affidavit of Limited Edition. Informational VHS video available for $10.00. 

To help nurture the next generation of Native American artists, PictHor, Inc. will contribute a portion 
of the selling price of each wristwatch to a non-profit teac her/a rtist-in-residence program. 


PictHor, Incorporated 

Exclusive Worldwide Marketers of the Allan Houser Limited Edition Wristwatch 
10245 E. Via Linda, Suite 1 13, Scottsdale, AZ 85258 
(602) 860-8343 Fax (602) 860-8385 





RAMADA 


PARTICIPATING PROPERTIES 

1. Altus (Hwy. 62 k Kellwood) $39 
1. Ardmore (1-35 k Broadway) $49 

3. Enid (Hwy, 60 & Cleveland) $40 

4. Lawton (M4, 2nd & Ferris) $46 

5. Muskogee (Hwy. 69) S45-S48 

6. Norman (1-35 & Lindsey) $48 

7. Tulsa (1-44 & Yale) $49.95 
Oklahoma City Area; 

8. Airport South (1-35 k S.E. 66th) $42 

9. Airport West (1-44 & Meridian) $44 

10. Ramada Limited (1-44, 39th k Portland) $45 


For Up To Four People 


"Rates and rooms are based on availability at participating locatens Amenities vary at properties Oiler good inrough- December 30. 1993 Not valid wiih any other special rates, discount 
or promotions, or in corned ion with meetings, conventions ot during special events Men valid lor suites 0< efljciennes or in connection with groups ©1993 Ramada Franchise Syslems. Inc 


INNS, HOTELS, SUITES, RESORTS AND RAMADA LIMITEDS 

FOR RESERVATIONS CALL 

1-800-2-RAMADA 

OR YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL PROFESSIONAL 

AND ASK FOR THE SPECIAL OKLAHOMA PACKAGE 


Ramada has just made visiting Oklahoma more affordable than ever. Our low rates start at 
just $39 per night. . .And for added savings, four people can stay for the price of one. 

Plus, in addition to great 
savings, you can also take 
advantage of all the 
amenities you’ve come to 
expect from Ramada... 

Stretch out in one of our 

big, comfortable rooms. Or enjoy dinner in one of our 
fine restaurants. And for relaxing, take a dip in a 
sparkling pool or visit a cozy lounge. 

And finding a Ramada is just a phone call away. Call 
1-800-2-RAMADA. And ask about our Special 
Oklahoma Package. 







